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PROFESSIONAL-CARDS. 


FREDERIC W. ROOT, 
Voice Teacher, Chicago. In Europe until August, 1894. 
JEANNIE SMITH HEALY 
oice Culture, 
Norfolk Building, N. W. Cor. Eighth - Elm. 


HENRY FROEHLICH, 
Teacher of Violin. 
Room 58, Pike’s Building. 
Kinsey Place, Mt. Auburn, , Cincinnati 


Studio: 
Residence : 


MRS. BENJ. GUCKENBERGER 


Will receive a limited number fee in vocal music 
at her residence, No. 2 Magregor Avenue, Mt. Auburn, 
Cincinnati, O. 


ANDREW J. " BOEX, 
Teacher of Music, 
Organist St. Francis Xavier Church, Director St. 
Caecilia Maennerchor. Residence, No, 72 Webster St., 
Cincinnati, O. Revision and correction of Authors’ 
Manuscripts, and Musical settings to Poemsa specialty. 


MISS C. L., CHACE, 
Teacher of the Piano. 
327 Linn Street, Cinc innati, oO 


B. EBANN, 
B. Ebann’s New Music School, gth & Walnut, Cin’ti. 
_ Residence, 21 Evans St., Mt. Auburn. 


CHAS L. LEWIS, 
Teacher of Violin and Cornet. Music arranged for 
Band, Orchestra or Piano. Residence: 275 West Ninth 


Street. 





MISS BERTHA ROEDTER, 
Teacher of Piano. Address 303 Richmond Street, 
Cincinnati, oO. 


MISS PATTI THORNDICK 
Teacher of Piano. No. 41 East Eleventh Street, Cov- 
ington, Ky., or care The John Church Company. 


MISS JOSEPHINE H. HOLBROOK, 
Teacher of Harp, Piano, Guitar and Vocalization. Best 
references given. Address, 5 West Ninth Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 


MISS LAURA B. JORDAN, 
Teacher of Piano, Mt. Adams. City orders left with 
The John Church Company. 
HENRY WM. SCHNICKE 
Teacher of Violin. Cor. Graff and St. Clair Streets, 
Corryville, Cincinnati, Oo. 
SIGNOR AND MADAME LaVILLA, 
Vocal Instruction. No. 445 Park Avenue, 
New York. 
W.H. PONTIUS, 
Director of Concerts, Teacher of Voice and Harmony. 
Orders left with T he John Church Co. 


OHN SCHWEERS, 


S. E. Corner Vine and Molitor Sts., Mt Auburn, 
Cincinnati, 0 
HENRY EICH, 
Teacher of ae Address 324 ‘Walnut Street, or 


The John Church Company. 


HERMAN A. ELZNER, 
Tea a her of Pianc ) and Singing No. 16 Clark Street. 


R. P, SOUTHARD’S 
School of Singing, 


Pike’s Opera House, Cincinnati, O. 


A. J. GOODRICH, 
Author of ‘Analytical Harmony f-om the Composer's 
Standpoint,”” “Goodrich’s Musical Analysis,” “‘Music as 
a Language,” etc. Lessons by Mail in his New System 
of Harmony and Composition, L ock Box 976, Chicago. 


The Normal Schoo! of Music, 


MANSFIELD, PA., 


Offers superior advantages to music students. 
for catalogue to 
HAMLIN E. COGSWELL, Director. 
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C. J. KREHBIEL & CO. 


248-250 WALNUT ST., CINCINNATI. 


NE of the Most Complete ., 
Offices in the West. 3 
Makes a specialty of the 
Printing and Binding of 
Music and Music Books. 
The John Church Co.’s work is done by this house. 


follege - flew - 
of Music. * ‘Department. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN DESIRING TO FIT 


THEMSELVES TO TEACH 


MUSIC IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


throughout the West and South are respectfully in 
formed that the COLLEGE OF MUSIC OF CINCIN- 
NATI appreciates the value of this work, and has 
made arrangements with competent and experienced 
Professors for a thorough and comprehensive course 
of instruction in this important branch of educa- 
tion. 

To a judicious system of Vocal Training adapted to 
the needs of the various grades, from the Primary 
scholar to the High-School student, it will add the 
course of 


PHYSICAL CULTURE, 


so necessary for young persons; and, in addition, 
such knowledge of Normal Class work, Theory, Har- 
mony, Elocution, Piano, or Violin as will eminently 
gy recipient to teach intelligently and success- 
fully. 

This department will be under the special charge 
of PROF. A. J. GANTVOORT, — of the Ohio 
Music-Teachers’ Association; PROF. A. W. VIN- 
CENT, Norma! Class Instructor and Professor of Piano 
and Theory in the College; and PROF. VIRGILA 
PINKLEY, for many years Professor of Elocution and 
Physical Culture in its Faculty. 

The full curriculum will be published shortly. In 
the meantime those contemplating fitting themselves 
for teaching are requested to communicate, either in 
person or by letter, with 


PETER RUDOLPH NEFF, 
President. 


CARYL FLORIO'S 
Practical Harmony 


A New Work on Elementary Harmony. 


A simple but comprehensive treatment of the sub- 
ject. Music-teachers and students alike wil! find it 
complete in every detail. Price, $2.00 per copy. 


KEY TO FLORIO’S PRACTICAL HARMONY, $2.00. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 E. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





By W. M. Treroan, Solo $1.00; Duct, $1.50; Chorus, 25 conte; 
Whistle, 35 cents; Sand Pads; 25 cents. A new piano piece, rep- 
resenting a day's journey on a train. Sywxorsm: Train Whistles. 
Bell Rings. All Aboard. The Start. Twenty Minutes for Dinner. 
Gong. The Menu. Dinner over they again start on their Journey, 
= through Fields and Meadows, until they reach ‘‘ Home, 

weet Home.” It is a great exhibition piece. Send §1 for the Solo, 
and receive gratis a Whistle, Sand Pads and Chorus part. Mention 


this Jou RNAL. _TRELOAR MUSIC co., Me xico, Me. 


THE CINCINNATI 


Conservatory of Music, 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


Day and boarding pupils received. 
Students can enter at any time during 





| the school year and summer term. 


DIPLOMA and MEDAL oy ae HONOR | 


AWARDED BY THE 


World’s Fair Jury of Award. | 


For catalogues, address 


MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Conservatory ot Music, 
8. E. Cor. 4th & Lawrence, CINCINNATI, O 





Summer Normal Music Sooo 


Franklin College, Franklin, Ind., 
BEGINNING JUNE 19, 1894. 


FACULTY, AND at od TAUGHT. 
M. DUNGA 


J. 
Piano, Harmony, Public SAN and Normal 
Teaching Methods. 


W. H. PONTIUS, 


Voice, Harmony, Conducting, Singing-C lass Methods. 


W.H. DONLEY, 
Pipe Organ and Piano. 


RICHARD SCHLIEWEN, 


Violin and Orchestration. 


MISS DAISY MARKEL, 


Elocution, Physical Culture, and Delsarte. 


LOWELL M. TILSON, 


Harmony and Shorthand. 


MRS. ARABELLA STOLL, 


Painting. 
MINNIE Bruner and LILuiaN Carr, Accompanists. 
For circulars, address J. M. DUNGAN, Principal, 
Franklin, Ind. 
Of equal benefit to beginners and advanced teachers 


For Easter and Flower Sunday. 


The Festival of the Flowers. 


LATEST CANTATA BY 


MRS. CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM 
and CEO. F. ROOT. 

For floral and anniversary occasions. Several speak- 
ing characters and four solo singers. Two-part cho- 
ruses. Girls will enjoy the wall best. Each soloist 
should wear the flower he or she represents, and the 
— might be decorated with plants and flowers. 

t is a festival of thanksgiving, and the flowers relate 
their experiences and views. 

Price by mail, 30 cents. 


FLOWER PRAISE. 


A Cantata for Young Folks 
By MRS. BURNHAM and DR. ROOT 
Price, 20 cents. 
Send for price-lists of our popular Cantatas and Ex 
ercises for Children’s Day, Floral Sunday, etc., ete. 
CINCINNATI: 


THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 


CHICAGO: 
200 Wabash Avenue. 


NEW YORK: 
13 East 16th Street. 


TO MUSICAL COMPOSERS. 


\ USICAL MSS. Harmonically Corrected, Kevised, 
\¥i and Edited. This is a boon to gifted but inex- 
perienced musical authors. Harmony Lessons by 
mail. Send stamp for free circu'ars, Decry rs | va 
uable information M. VEON 

1300 Fifth Ave., beaver Falls. Pa. 





Musical Visitor Premiums. 


Our List of Premiums given to those who send sub- 
scriptions to the MUSICAL VISITOR is too long to 
print, but includes 


EVERYTHING YOU MAY WANT, 


Whether it be MUSIC, BOOKS, INSTRUMENTS, 
PORTFOLIOS, ALBUMS, MUSIC CABINETS, OR- 
GANS, PIANOS, etc., ete. 

And please remember that our Premiums are not 
confined to Music and Musical Merchandise, but in- 
clude anything you may want, whatever it may be. 
Mention the thing desired, and we will tell you how 
many subscriptions will procure it for you. 

Send for Premium Lists and further information 
to the Publishers of the 


MUSICAL VISITOR, 
Cincinnati, O. 
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VOLUME XXIII. 


YOUTH, SORROW, LOVE. 


** Play me something that shall fit 
Mood and time,” the maiden said; 
** Let joy find a voice in it; 
Let us fancy care is dead. 
Let it sing of sunny weather, 
Hearts as light as any feather, 
While the red rose on its spray 
Bids us sip life's sweets to-day. 
Pain and loss, and care and sorrow, 
I will think of them to-morrow. 
Spring is here, but will not stay, 
Let’s enjoy it while we may. 
So play something that will fit 
Youth, and all the joys of it.” 
And the gay, glad, care-free measures 
Of the old Blue Danube’s strains 
Sent the thrill of voiceless pleasures 
Tingling, wine-like, through her veins. 


** Play me something that shall bring 
Peace to my poor heart,” said she, 
Who was all too sad to sing. 
**Let some great soul speak to me.”’ 
Softly, lowly on the air 
Crept a sound that voiced a prayer. 
Sadly through the solemn strain 
Seemed to cry a human pain, 
Sobbing sorrowfully beneath 
Notes that told of life and death. 
She who listened seemed to hear 
Choirs of angels coming near 
Holy voices in the room 
Made sweet sunshine of the gloom, * 
And it seemed as if a peace, 
Never known before, was there, 
Bidding all repinings cease, 
In Beethoven’s wordless prayer. 


7 a me something that can voice 
houghts of love,” the lover said. 
**1 am dumb before the joys 
Life has in my pathway spread. 
Bliss that is akin to pain 
Makes my heart ache with its strain. 
Speak for me.”’ Then low and sweet 
Comes a voice. His pulses beat 
Swifter in strange ecstasy. 
Love! O sing it, earth and sea! 
Sing it, wind that wooes the rose! 
Gladder yet the measure grows! 
Rapture gives his full heart wings, 
With the lark he soars and sings! 
And the soul that could not find 
Words with which to voice its bliss 
Feels that music was designed 
For such ministry as this. 
Esen E, Rexroro. 
Shiocton, Wis. 


THE PROFESSOR’S STORY. 
BY ERATO. 


¢¢,]O,” said the professor slowly, ‘‘the age of chivalry 
is not past, though there may be less of the dagger- 
and-pistol play than formerly ; and as for romance, if one half 
the episodes constantly occurring around the most prosaic of 
us were put into print the novelist would be outdone, and 
the happiest efforts of the romancers be considered tame 
beside every-day realities.” 
‘Doubtful, in my estimation,” | replied. ‘‘For my part 
I’ve every reason to believe it a matter-of-fact world. You 
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might give us the benefit of your experience though, and 
relate a story that shall not only be built on a truthful 
foundation, but shall be fact through and through.” 

‘“*I can, though it’ll sound improbable no doubt; truth 
generally does, and the more unlikely a 

‘*You’re wandering from the subject in hand; we were to 
have a story, and philosophizing is out of order.” 

‘*You don’t deserve it, but I'll tell you of a chain of hap- 
penings that came under my observation, the last one of 
which occurred only last week. Some ten years ago, | 
shoufid say, | stepped out of the elevator in the Vaux build- 
ing, where Perini, the violinist, has his study, and as | stum- 
bled through the dark hall, grew more and more cross- 
grained, till by the time I reached the door | was reasonably 
wrathy. | grasped the knob, supposing | should step inside 
the cheerful room without further difficulty; but instead of 
that I nearly capsized over an imp of a boy, who must 
have been on his knees peeking through the key-hole. | 
grabbed him by the shoulder and hustled him back toward 
the court, where a sort of twilight revealed an urchin some 
twelve years old, with big black eyes and firm mouth. The 
determined lips curled scornfully as | cried: ‘You young 
thief! Take yourself off!’ 

‘*He had managed to hang on to a violin and bow while | 
tugged him along, and now, to my astonishment, he looked 
both carefully over as if to make sure they had sustained no 
injury, and being satisfied on that score he raised the rag- 
ged cap from his curly head, saluted me with the grace of a 
Chesterfield, then turned without a word and walked down 
stairs. I had forgotten all about him, and after admiring the 
skill of a little girl Perini was teaching, started for my den 
with the sad tones of the violin ringing in my ears. My 
dreams were dispelled all too soon by the discordant seesaw- 
ing of a street musician, and looking in the direction of the 
rasping noise | again beheld the youngster | had so nearly 
fallen over. He held his violin as a carpenter does a board, 
braced against his knee, while the bow sawed ba-k and forth 
across the tortured strings, producing sounds to which a 
concert of cats wculd compare favorably. ! waited until 
the child had passed his cap and gathered in the pennies 
which the public pay as they do car-fares in spite of con- 
tinual grumbling; then, without any conscious will in the 
matter, | followed him at a little distance until he disappeared 
down an alley. As | neared this point the tones of the vio- 
lin reached me once more, and looking along the smoky 
buildings at either hand | discovered the urchin this time 
with the precious fiddle held in regulation position, while he 
played first a scale then the very exercise Perini’s pupil had 
executed with such skill. | at once became interested in the 
child, and started toward him with the intention of becom- 
ing better acquainted, but hearing my footsteps he darted 
away like an arrow. 

**The next week | chanced in at Perini’s while the same 
little girl | have spoken of was receiving a lesson, and left 
the study at the heels of the tiny prodigy. As we passed the 
florist’s at the corner | saw the boy once more. He bobbed 
out of a door-way as soon as the little girl passed, hurried to 
the flower-stand, threw down fifty cents, grabbed a bunch 
of roses, hurried away, and paused only when he stood close 
beside the little Pauline, who was walking along most se- 
dately, but paused, while a pitying light filled her eyes, as 
the street arab held up the bouquet, saying: 

‘***Only a nickel, Miss; buy it to help a poor boy.’ 

‘* After a minute's hesitation the money was produced 
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the girl went on her way, and the urchin, as usual, took 
refuge in a convenient alley. Wondering what could possi- 
bly possess the child, | watched to see what he would do 
next. At first | thought he must be out of his mind, for he 
danced and capered about, threw up the nickel, looked lov- 
ingly at it again and again, and ended by kissing it; then 
the whole mystery was solved. He had bought the bouquet 
for Perini’s pupil with the money gained by his discordant 
playing, and, fearful that she would not accept it, had 
begged her to buy it at a ridiculous figure, and thereby pos- 
sessed himself of a keepsake. When he became more sober 
he sat down on an old box and began drilling a hole through 
the precious treasure, and in a few minutes it was safely tied 
on a piece of common wrapping twine, and suspended 
about his neck. I felt drawn toward the child, but the fates 
seemed against our better acquaintance, for an alarm of fire 
at that critical moment filled the street with an excited mob 
of frightened people, and called the unique specimen away. 
Though | often thought of him, and wondered what had 
become of him, he crossed my path no more, and as | went 
east the next month | soon forgot all about it. 


* * * 2K * * * * * 


‘*Two years later | returned and took up my quarters 
across the hall from Perini. We were both getting on the 
shady side of life, and enjoyed a quiet talk over our cigars 
when business was over for the day and everyone had gone 
their several ways. One evening | drew the shades a little 
earlier than usual, pulled the two most comfortable chairs 
around to the warmest corner, and awaited the advent of 
my friend—for he was to pass the evening with me. Pres- 
ently I heard the click of his key in the lock, and he joined 
me with an approving little nod toward the table, where a 
real bachelor’s lunch was spread, for our early dinner left us 
in good trim to enjoy a ‘cold bite.’ We had just gotten 
comfortably seated and commenced operations when a low 
knock at the door was followed by the entrance of a well- 
grown youth, who, without paying the least attention to 
me, nodded to my friend, saying: 

‘**Pardon, but the janitor said I should find’you here; you 
are Perini?’ 

‘Perini frowned at the interruption, and, with his fork 
poised above a mammoth oyster, was about to answer testi- 
ly; but something in the straightforward, manner of the 
visitor changed his mind, and pushing his chair from the 
table he rose and ‘asked instead : 

‘**What can I do for you?’ 

‘**Make me play,’ said the youth simply. 

“A —m! let me hear what you can do.’ 

‘*My street musician, for | now recognized him by the 
haughty mouth and speaking eyes, raised the violin, which 
he carried as of yore, to position, and after a little preliminary 
thumping played a difficult Fantasia in a masterly style. 

‘‘*Who taught you to play like that?’ cried Perini. 

‘**No one,’ was the brief reply. 

‘** Stay a moment!’ and my friend vanished to return in a 
moment with a sonata, which he placed before the youth. 
‘Play that,’ he said. 

‘No; it is not possible.’ 

‘**But that Fantasia was much more difficult; 
you not try?’ 

‘***T never heard this.’ 

‘** What has that to do with it? 
other?’ 

‘* «By listening and watching through your door.’ 

‘**Ah!’ | exclaimed, ‘that is what you were up to two 
years ago when I| caught you.’ 
~ ***Surely it was that.’ 

‘**And you can't read music, 
mured Perini. 

‘No, I read not at all; 
should take her place.’ 
‘*This allusion to young Pauline, whose parents had sent 


why do 


How did you learn the 


but want to learn,’ mur- 


but now the little Miss is gone, | 


her abroad, greatly to Perini’s disgust, made me fear for the 
boy’ $ success; but while the master hesitated he continued: 
‘I can pay you too; see!’ and he brought from his pockets 
several handfuls of coin, which amounted to some twenty 
odd dollars when we afterward counted it. 

‘**But if you know nothing about reading music,’ began 
Perini doubtfully. 

‘**T shall know all soon, if you tell it to me, and will 
play by and by better than the little Miss; she will come 
again; yes?’ 

‘** Her home is here,’ answered the master crossly; ‘but 
you seem mightily interested in my former ype 

‘**Surely; she is an angel,’ responded the boy with the 
utmost gravity. ‘It is for her that 1 will be a musician. It 
is so, is it not? I shall come—when?’ 

‘**There’s no limit to the impudence of these foreigners!’ 
uttered Perini, forgetful of his own extraction. ‘Yes, you 
can come to-morrow at three.’ 

‘The upshot of the matter was that before the first three 
months were past Perini was in raptures over the boy, whom 
he believed to be a second Paganini; and after going through 
the usual course he appeared successfully in concert, taught 
under his old master a while, and finally took himself away 
as concert-master of an orchestra, and | feared we had seen 
the last of him for a while, though it would have been hard 
to tell whether Perini or I loved the youngster best. 


* * * * * * * * * 


‘** Ah, Papa Perini, the bad penny is come again,’ was his 
greeting one fine morning when we were lamenting the in- 
stability of human affairs and the ingratitude of particular 
individuals. ‘I am glad to find you here, both.’ He had 
never quite given up talking backward. ‘I have but a 
minute, for it is to my wedding | am come to fetch you. § It 
will do to arrive at eight o’clock this evening at 47 Bidwell 
Place. You will come? yes; and bring my bride white 
roses, tworof you,’ and he was gone. 

‘‘Perini grumbled because he had not waited to be ques- 
tioned. We repaired to 47 Bidwell Place at the given 
hour, white roses and all, like two schoolboys bound for 
their first party. But talk about surp-ise! if you could 
have seen us when our young friend walked into the room 
with Pauline Danvers, the ‘little Miss’ he had worshiped so 
faithfully, and went through the marriage ceremony as if it 
were an every-day affair. 

‘‘Perini was the first guest who claimed the privilege of 
kissing the bride, exclaiming: ‘‘A fine trick you’ve played 
us, sir! Where did you find this long-lost pearl ?’ 

‘In Berlin, to be sure—why not? I loved her all my 
life, and worked and played that | might win her. I can tell 
you more; she has in a little prayerbook upstairs the roses 
| sold her long ago—” 

‘**And where is the nickel?’ | cried, forgetful of every- 
thing save the little love story. 

‘**Here,’ he answered, and fishing for a tiny strand of 
blue ribbon about his neck he produced the identical coin 
I had seen him fasten so carefully on the wrapping twine. 
He is a successful musician, and a happy man, but if we 
were to read of such constancy we would cry ‘Impossible! 
that sort of thing is never found in real life.’”’ 


HE Organ recommends the plan originated by one in- 

genious organist whose zeal and wits overcame the 
obstacle of a cold church. He took an old-fashioned fold- 
ing clothes-horse, and tucked cloth on its four sections. 
Having made a fifth section, also covered with cloth, he 
inclosed his organ bench and console within the clothes- 
horse, placing the fifth section on top for a roof. With a 
kerosene lamp burning on the floor, the thermometer within 
this miniature studio was raised from twenty-six degrees to 
sixty-five degrees in ten minutes, and his practice was never 
afterwards a trial in cold weather. 








THE OPERA IN NEW YORK. 
A CRITIQUE OF THE STARS. 


Te New York is now listening to the greatest sing- 
ers of this wide world can not be doubted. It is really 
difficult to decide off hand whether Melba, Eames, or Calvé 
is the greatest, they are so utterly different. As attractions, 
it can not be denied that Calvé is superior. France, they 
say, is a bit of Asia mosaiced into Europe, and Calvé has 
that Oriental look, that closer nearness to savage types, 
which we unconsciously associate with the voluptuous or 
tragic tales of the Opera. She is a big woman, though on 
the stage as Carmen or Santuzza she does not look so. But 
in Abbey’s box, clad in white, with a most unbecoming cir- 
clet of red about her massive throat, she looks immense 
enough to match the size of the gross aristocracy of New 
York. The writer has never read what he has always seen— 
that the New York society women are as big and shapeless 
as washerwomen; probably their Dutch ancestry is partly 
accountable therefor. 

Then, again, Calvé, though her roles do not call for the vir- 
tuosity of Lucia, Romeo, and Juliet, and certainly not for the 
vapid, senseless runs of ‘‘ Semiramide,”’ is the instinctively best 
musician of the trio. She has the noblest voice; even her 
high tones are fine, though her strength lies in the medium 
and chest registers. Here her vocal utterance is so frank and 
natural that when occasion demands she can do what few 
artists dare attempt, and that is, change her vocal quality 
utterly, even descending, when the words demand it, to the 
‘‘What do you soy?” of the Bowery tough, and not be of- 
fensive. On the other hand, she has the most artistic com- 
mand of the portamento, called by Tosi the greatest grace of 
song, and can commingle more legitimate devices for a real- 
ly great effect than any singer of modern times. They say 
Abbey clears $10,000 every night she sings, yet her salary 
is only $500 a night while Melba’s is $1,100. In dismissing 
Calvé it may be said that her highest tones are not properly 
delivered, as are Eames’ and Melba’s, but still they are beau- 
tiful, only a little too soft. Another thing, all the great so- 
prani, Nordica included, use the outright chest voice for 
effect as high as F-natural, and Melba even on F-sharp and 
G! . 

Melba was forecasted as the bright particular constella- 
tion in the operatic firmament. She is at the Savoy; Calvé 
at the Plaza. Their mutual jealousy is very frank. ‘‘ Well,” 
said Calvé, while listening to the applause for Melba, ‘‘ they 
did just as much for me as Carmen. They don’t applaud 
her a bit more than they did me!’’ It is certain that Calvé 
is considered the greatest card, but Melba’s execution is 
simply beautiful. In the present generation only Mari- 
mon has surpassed her, unless we except the colorless di 
Murska. 

And Melba furnished another proof that those rapid chro- 
matic or diatonic flights-are possible only through aspiration, 
through an actual though inaudible escape of breath between 
notes. All the great singers really laugh out their runs, ‘‘Ha, 
ha, ha."’ Strict /egato runs, requiring a relaxation and a re- 
newed bracing-up for every new note, must of necessity go 
slow. The voice of Melba is like a child's: perfectly frank 
and free, but not at all dramatic. It never thrills, and she is 
such a little squatty creature that one can not mentally pic- 
ture her as a heroine. She is more in place on the concert 
stage than in opera. It is said that, like Catalani and Patti, 
she had her wonderful execution in chiidhood. 

But after all, the execution is not exact. Critically watch- 
ing Melba’s chromatic scampering in the beautiful waltz 
song of ‘‘Romeo and Juliette,” it was detected that two notes 
were omitted and many were a trifle off the pitch. West- 
ern readers may know that they have heard a better perform- 
ance of this work when Patti and Nicolini sang it in Chicago; 
but that is not saying that Melba and De Reszke did not sing it 


grandly. 
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Last, but by no means least, comes Emma Eames. 
Though entirely overweighted in ‘‘Die Meistersinger’’ by 
the wealth of Wagner’s accompaniments, as Michaela in 
‘*Carmen” or Juliette in ‘‘ Faust,” her beautiful tone qual- 
ity and perfect intonation afforded supreme enjoyment. 
They try to excuse her slight stiffness of manner by saying 
that her husband is always in the wings, but she is rather 
too big for the graceful roles she essays. Why is it that a 
big woman can not be so naturally graceful as a big man? 
for Jean De Reszke is a big fellow, and a most graceful one. 
He looks the young hero, but is—if report does not err—fifty- 
six years old; at least it comes very straight to the writer 
that at a dinner with Courtney he confessed that figure. He 
has not sung a dozen notes before all the listening musicians 
recognize him as the greatest artist of the whole troupe. 
Only his portamento can be criticised, for it is cold, not trem- 
ulous. 

His bigger brother Edward is exceedingly popular. His 
voice is very powerful but surely lacks the gentle vibrato 
(not tremolo) which must be present to invest any voice 
with its highest charm. His singing might be termed up- 
roarious. The tone may be a little louder than Fischer's, but 
it lacks the latter's solidity; for a hollow tinge slightly, very 
slightly, discolors an otherwise flawless jewel. 

But these criticisms must not mislead the reader to think 
that the whole season is not one of unusual excellence. We 
are enjoying exquisite music, and ought to be heartily thank- 
ful for it. JOHN Howarb 

113 East 59th Street, New York. 


ITALIAN IMPROVISATION. 


HE author of ‘‘A Week Away from Time” gives an ac- 

count of a visit to Beatrice Bernardi, the most remarka- 
ble of the italian smprovisatori who have been known dur- 
ing the last sixty years. She was born in the neighborhood 
of Cutigliano, and her parents were very poor. She does not 
know how to read or write, but she always delighted in 
nature, and use to sing to herself about the flowers and trees 
and sunlight, as she tended the sheep or worked in the 
fields. At twenty years of age she married, and the first 
ottava or stanza she ever sang aloud was to her husband on 
their wedding-day. Her fame soon spread abroad, and she 
was often sent for by rich and distinguished persons to de- 
light them by her gift. 

Among the common people she always collected a great 
crowd whenever she sang, and several of the most famous 
men of Italy went to visit her in her humble mountain 
home. So her fame increased, and she went from place to 
place singing, always to the enthusiastic delight of hun- 
dreds. 

**1 could sing all day long and night, too,’’ she told us. 

Meanwhile, she became the mother of ten children, of 
whom five are dead, as is her husband. There in her moun- 
tain home she lives the life of a peasant, this woman who has 
known most of the distinguished Italian literary men of her 
day. About eighty years old, she still walks over the stony 
»aths of the mountains to Cutigliano, three hours away. 
Many persons go to see her, and she is the great personage 
of ‘‘ the mountain.” 

When we arrived at her cottage Beatrice met us at the 
threshhold with as many affectionate greetings as if we had 
been old friends, and she had been expecting us for 
months. 

‘*Why, how do their worships do? I am so glad to see 
them. Let them take the trouble to sit down. I am so 
glad to see them !” 

We sat down and looked at her. The first thing that 
struck us was the wonderful brightness of her handsome 
eyes, the refinement of her looks and manner. She talked 
constantly and her voice was very pleasing. 
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‘‘| have sung and recited everywhere,” she said. ‘‘No 
other improvisatori could compete with me. I have had 
many trials with them, and | have conquered them all—yes, 
all—men and women. One man quite lost his voice sing- 
ing against me, and never got it back. When I once get 
started | could go on almost forever. The verses poured 
out like water from a fountain.” 

‘*You have had a happy life. We know you have had 
sorrows, but still your life has been a happy one.” 

““Ché! ché! che! cue!” The four ché’s in crescendo were 
inimitable. ‘‘I think | have been happy!” She beamed 
all over, and you might have thought that she had never 
known a care. We remembered the death of her children, 
the destruction of her house by the flood which swept it 
into the river, the pain and trouble of building the very 
house in which we sat, for which she had carried all the 
stones up the hill. | asked her how old she was. 

‘If it please the Lord to spare me, | shall be eighty next 
March.” 

| asked her if she did not sing or recite now. 

‘*Oh, I am too old,” she replied. ‘*My voice is all gone, 
see!” 

Then she began to sing with a voice so pure and music- 
al that it astonished us. It was as if she had taken the 
note from the warblings of some rich-voiced bird. 

‘*Does that please you?” she asked. 

She was evidently delighted at the wonder and pleasure 
depicted in our faces. After a time she burst forth into an 
improvisation of which we were the subject. She thanked 
us, in rich, smooth verse, for all our kindness. She asked 
the good God, ‘‘who made the noble trees, the beautiful 
flowers, the singing birds, and the rich sunshine,” to bless 
us with all His best things. She sang of our having come 
across the sea to visit her, and wound up with a new burst 
of blessings. 

Time had flown and we had to go. Beatrice offered us 
fresh milk, and then came the adieux, which were as cordial 
as if we had known each other all our lives. 


DON’T. 
[FROM THE WRITER’S STANDPOINT. ] 
No. 17. TONE, INTERVAL, AND NUMBER. 


*“TCHE teacher gives the different intervals of the major scale of C from one 
to eight, explaining that one is the tonic or key-tone; that the scale is 
based upon this fundamental tone, and that the other intervals naturally 

revolve around and end upon this tone. 


This writer seems here to use the word ‘‘interval” to 
mean ‘‘tone.” If so, the following criticisms are in order: 

The smallest family consists of two, whether of people or 
tones. The largest tone-family is a ‘‘key,” the smallest 
an ‘‘interval.” One tone can no more be an interval than 
one person can be a family. (See No. 7.) 

Would not the following statement be clearer: The 
teacher gives the different tones of the major scale from one 
to eight, explaining, etc., that the scale is based upon this 
fundamental tone, and that the other tones of the key nat- 
urally revolve around and end upon it? (See No. 5.) 

This author goes on: 

‘When this is comprehended,” (that which has been explained to this 


point,) ‘‘ begin upon key-tone one, give the next degree of the scale, and ask 
what was played last.” 


Here ‘‘degree” is used for ‘‘tone.” 
tones; they are lines and spaces. ‘‘Degrees of the staff” 
is correct phraseology. ‘‘Degrees of the scale” is not. 
Surely ‘‘tones of the scale’’is right. Why use ‘‘degree” 
when the true word is clearer and more direct. For in- 
stance: ‘‘When this is comprehended begin with one, then 
give the next tone of the scale, and ask what was played 


Degrees are not 


last.” (See Nos. 3 and 6 for fuller explanation of ‘‘degrees.”’) 
Farther on is an example, with directions as follows: 





After naming the number of each tone as above, the class may call it by 
‘‘intervals,”’ etc. 


We no more use numbers in music than we do letters. 
We use some of their names to name something entirely 
different from letters or numbers, viz.: pitches of tones— 
the letter names as absolute pitch names, and the number 
names as relative pitch names. For example: The abso- 
lute pitch C in this key is one, the absolute pitch F is four. 
C here does not name a lctter nor four anumber. (See No. 
2 for fuller explanation in regard to letters.) Perhaps some 
who see the difference between a letter and its name may 
not have thought that there is a similar difference in the case 
of ‘‘number.” ‘‘ Four,” for instance, as the name of a num- 
ber, means four things or four units of some kind, but in 
music it is the name of one thing—a certain relative pitch 
in every key. Iu the sense of numbering the tones, the sec- 
ond tone in the above lesson is four, the third two, etc. 
Perhaps the way that kind of numbering is done in intervals 
and chords may throw some light on the subject. In the 
above lesson one and four do make the first fourth. There 
the naming and numbering coincide, but the second fourth 
is made by fwo and five. In the tonic common chord in any 
key the fundamental tone and its third and fifth will coincide 
with the key names one, three, five, but in the dominant 
common chord its ‘‘first” ‘‘third” and ‘‘fifth” will be five, 
seven, and nine of the key, and in the subdominant chord, 
four, six, and eight. Were there any propriety in the use of 
the word ‘‘number” in the phraseology | am criticising, 
the word is entirely superfluous there, since the names of 
the pitches are shown by the numerals under the notes. 
Read. the phrase | am criticising, and then the following. 
Which is more clear and concise: 

‘* After naming each tone as above, the class may call the 
lesson by intervals.” 


. 

“Write out every scale in the following manner, numbering them, and com- 
mitting them to memory so as to be able to tell at once what a given number 
is in any key.” 


It is not my province to criticise grammar here, but to this 
old friend | would hint that ‘‘ write out a// the scales, num- 
bering them,” or ‘‘ write out every scale, numbefing i,” 
would be more in accordance with the generally accepted 
ideas of grammatical propriety. Still there would remain 
the error in musical phraseology, on account of which | 
quote the statement. 

We do not number tones in music; we name them. 

We no more give a tone a number in music than we give 
it a letter. We use the names of certain numbers and the 
names of certain letters to name something very different 
from numbers and letters. (See No. 2.) 


No. 18. Key AnD Mops. 


‘* Key refers merely to the foundation of any recognized series of diatonic 
tones. Key is the index to the scale. Mode refers to a characteristic series of 
sounds, the fundamental of which is the key-tone. Our normal major scale 
constitutes the major mode; and when this is transposed above or below we 
say the key has changed, but the mode remains the same.”’ 


| do not see how the old word ‘‘mode” is of any use here, 
for, as this author virtually says, the ‘‘scale’’ means the same 
thing—the major scale, the major mode—the minor scale, 
the minor mode. 

‘*When the major scale is transposed above or below we 
say the key has changed, but the mode remains the same,” 
meaning probably that the scale in every major key has the 
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same intervals in exactly the same succession. Transposing 
the scale is like transposing any other melody. The fune 
remains the same, the only difference being that it is higher 
or lower. 

The ‘‘key” is something more than ‘‘the foundation of a 
series of tones”; it is the series itself in any possible order 
or combination, while the scale is the series in only one par- 
ticular way, ascending or descending. Foundation, meaning 
one tone, would apply fairly well to the tonic or key-tone of 
the key, but key and key-tone are by no means the same 
thing. The key is the great tone family. Its members for 
harmony purposes are known by such names as tonic, dom- 
inant, etc. In vocal and instrumental music the same mem- 
bers are known by such names as key-tone, one, three, five, 
do, sol, etc. (See No. 5.) ‘‘Key is the index to the scale.” 
The scale is one of the thousands of forms that the tones of 
a key may take. If the key is the index to the scale it is the 
index to any cther melody or tune that may be made from 
its tones. 0 tone, or succession of tones, differing from 
the scale, can be in tiie scale. There are no thirds, fourths, or 
fifths in the scale ; nothing but seconds there, but all are in 
the family, or ‘‘key.” G. F. R. 


ELEVENTH MAY FESTIVAL. 
SEVENTEEN HUNDRED SUBSCRIBERS HAVE ALREADY BEEN OBTAINED. 


The circular issued by the Board of Directors of the Cin- 
cinnati Music Festival Association for the approaching Festi- 
val reads thus: 

The Board of Directors of the May Festival Association 
have adopted for the eleventh biennial May Festival, which 
will be given May 22, 23, 24, and 25, the same plan for an 
advance subscription for tickets that proved so satisfactory 
and successful for the three previous Festivals. They 
have obtained subscriptions for nearly seventeen hundred 
tickets, and it is not their intention to secure more than two 
thousand tickets in this way. The subscribers will, there- 
fore, have the choice of the best seats in the hall. 

With the subscription limited to the above number, and at 
the same time desiring to give old subscribers an opportunity 
of securing tickets, the subscription papers will be open 
until March 10 only, when they will be closed until after the 
time set for subscribers to obtain their seats. Wishing to 
give the advantage of this choice of seats to those who sup- 
ported the Board in the preceding Festivals, this circular is 
sent to those subscribers to former Festivals whom the 
members of the Board have not been able to call on person- 
ally. The preparatory work for the Festival is being well 
done, and the prospects are exceedingly good for a Festival 
both artistically and financially successful. 

The chorus, under the skillful leadership of Mr. Blumen- 
schein, numbers nearly five hundred fresh voices, and is 
well balanced. The training received and experience gained 
at the World’s Fair concerts, under the direction of Mr. 
Thomas, have been of especial value in uniting the body, 
and making it an intelligent and experienced band of musi- 
cians under the baton of the musical director. The profi- 
ciency reached will be particularly noticeable in the many 
new and novel works that will make up the programs. 

The Directors have been much gratified by obtaining the 
services of Mrs. Emma Eames Story, the most attractive 
soprano that has been in this country for many years, and 
whose success with the Abbey Company at the Metropolitan 
Opera-House, and in concert, te been almost without prece- 


dent. They are now negotiating with and expect to bring 
to this country some of the best concert singers to be 
obtained, and believe they will have the most satisfactory 
singers, as a body, that have ever appeared before a Cincin- 
nati audience.” 
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LISZT’S HUNGARIAN RHAPSODIES. 


TS Magyars are probably the descendants of a Tartar 
Mongolian stock, and from this, the chief branch of the in- 
habitants of the country, come the syncopated rhythms and 
forced accents which are so marked a feature in Hungarian 
music, says T. L. Southgate, in the Musical Standard. The 
gypsies, the privileged musicians of the country, have intro- 
duced the quaint turns, embellishments, and grouped notes 
common to Oriental music. These features of his native 
music are constantly employed by Liszt; but they were not 
invented by him, as some of his devotees fondly imagine. 
Haydn, who lived in Hungary with Frince Esterhazy, in his 
‘*Gypsy Rondo,” notably in the slow movement of his E-flat 
symphony, and in many parts of his works, has made use 
of those peculiarities. So has Beethoven in his ‘‘King 
Stephen” music, Cherubini in his ‘‘ Medea,” and likewise 
Schubert in his ‘‘ Fantasia in C major.”"’ Among the latter 
names who have written in this style are those of Brahms 
and Joachim. It is not therefore to Liszt that we must look 
for the introduction of Hungarianisms into modern music. 
And, moreover, it should be pointed out that these features 
constitute a provincialism in art, and in the case of the aug- 
mented seconds, their existence in the diatonic scale can not 
be acoustically justified. To use them constantly Is a sign 
of mannerism; to say that Liszt often does this is to charge 
him with being a mannerist. ‘The Fifteen Hunga- 
rian Rhapsodies” occupy a much more important position 
among Liszt’s writings. Here again we find the man, his 
nationality and disposition clearly displayed. It is hardly 
necessary to say that Liszt was not the inventor of the Rhap- 
sody, as has been absurdly claimed for him. The term ts as 
old as the period of the Greeks, and the freedom of form 
which the use of the designation implies has been taken ad- 
vantage of by several composers. In the timeof Beethoven, 
Worzischeck, the Kapellmeister of the Imperial Chapel at 
Vienna, published a set of Rhapsodies so fresh in thought 
and redolent of genius that they might well have borne the 
name of the great tone-poet himself on the title page. But 
here, though the pieces partook somewhat of the nature of an 
improvisation, a certain amount of regard was paid to form 
and thematic development. Liszt, in his self-sufficiency, 
disdains any such restrictions, consequently these Khapso- 
dies are remarkably free; however, though they consist of a 
single fused movement, they can not be termed shapeless, 
as may be said of his other compositions. The fact that they 
are written in the Hungarian style, the characteristics of which 
have been already pointed out, gives them a singular fresh- 
ness and piquancy to our western ears. They have an east- 
ern flavor about them, and a daring boldness which can not 
but arrest and secure attention. They will not bear to be 
analyzed too closely, or the poorness of thought, bombast, 
occasional vulgarity, and the extravagance of diction which 
forms their staple will be too surely revealed, and cause us 
to regard the pieces as but weak imitations of the music of 
Liszt's native country. It is a little singular that one never 
notices these features on hearing the native Hungarian bands 
playing their stirring and remarkable music. It may be that 
the extraordinary verve and pathos with which they play are 
natural to them, whereas Liszt's lights and shades, forced ac- 
cents, and rubato are manufactured, and the compositions 
lack spontaneity. However this may be, these Rhapsodies, 
both in the pianoforte form in which they made their ap- 
pearance, and also in their piquant, if coarse, orchestral ar- 
rangements, must rank as his best compositions. The irreg- 
ular, unrestrained life of theirauthor is mirrored in the music. 
It is evident that the instrument for which he wrote them, 
his beloved piano, supplied him with the precise means he 
required of giving outward expression to his inborn feelings. 
Many essay to play the Rhapsodies; probably only those of 
Magyar birth can thoroughly succeed. 








THE OLD HOME. 


Home once again. Be still, my heart. 
How oft in dreams I’ve wandered here, 
O’erbridging many a weary year 

With Fancy’s sweet, delusive art. 


And now I stand within your walls, 
A child once more, with older ways, 
To live o’er happy childish days 
Again, while memory recalls 


So many little things that made 
My childhood one long dream of bliss, 
And sigh that | should longest miss 
The dear old places where we played: 


The hidden haunt, the sunny nook, 

Where lilies bloom and wild rose blows, 

( Youth finds no thorns set ’round its rose,) 
Some leaping, laughing, gurgling brook 


Where we, knee-deep, would boldly wade, 
Our bare, brown feet caressed and kissed 
By laughing lips of spray and mist, 

Greeted by shouts from boy and maid. 


O happy youth, thoughtless, care-free, 
With days filled full of sweet content, 
And dreamless rest that comes at night; 

We gathered ’round our mother’s knee. 


White-robed, we knelt beside her chair, 
The sleepy ‘‘ Now I lay me” said, 
Till lower bowed each sunny head, 
And mother finished out the prayer. 
FLorence A. Jones. 
Hampton, lowa. 


A FEW MORE WORDS ON “SIGNATURE.” 


| AM glad neighbor Perkins takes interest enough in the 
‘*Don'ts” to write to the Visitor about one of their points, 
and | am very glad he thinks that every key has a signature, 
but I do not see how he can think that the clef is a part of 
the signature. It is true you can’t have a signature without 
a clef, but it does not follow that therefore the clef is a part 
of the signature. You can’t have a staff without paper or 
blackboard, or something to put it cn, but staff and’ paper 
are two different things. A clef is of no use without ¢ staff, 
but they are two. You can’t have ‘‘pitch” in a tone with- 
out ‘length’; they are inseparable, but they are different 
things. 

What is a signature—how does it come about? This 
way: 

y re is going to write atune. The first thing he 
does is to put the staff into such a condition that it will rep- 
resent the diatonic tones (regular members) of the key he is 
going to write in. This is done in a little section of the 
staff just at the right of his clef. 

If he is going to write in C major the condition is ready to 
his hand. In some other keys he has to sharp some of the 
degrees, leaving the others natural; and in some others, flat 
some of the degrees, leaving the others natural, and very 
rarely he has to sharp all the degrees or flat all the degrees. 

Observe that the object of his putting the staff into one of 
these conditions is to make it represent the key he wants. 
It is only incidentally and secondarily that that condition be- 
comes the ‘‘sign of key” or ‘‘ signature,” but 7¢ 7s the con- 
dition of the staff in the signature place that is the signature. 

Now, our science condenses the descriptions of these va- 
rious conditions into the shortest possible terms, so we have 
‘*natural’’ where all the degrees are natural, ‘‘one sharp” 
where one degree is sharped, and all the others not affected 
by that sharp are natural, ‘‘two sharps” where two degrees 
are sharped and all the others, not affected by those sharps, 
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natural, and so on. Since the signature must show all the 
diatonic tones of the key, the natural degrees (if there are 
any) can not be left out, and never are, in the glance which 
= note of the signature, although nothing is said about 
them. 

There is nothing ‘‘negative” about these conditions. In 
fact, there is nothing more positive than all the degrees natu- 
ral, or one degree sharped and the others natural, etc. To 
go back to the clef to find something ‘‘ positive” seems to 
me not only unscientific but far-fetched and unnecessary. 
When you are looking for a signature you take staff and clef 
for granted. You know those two things must be there be- 
fore the question of a signature or a sharp or a flat or a nat- 
ural can come up. Staff and clef being there, these other 
things come along in their proper order. G. F. R. 


MUSICAL ELOCUTION. 


E. .H. BARD. 


= my last article | said | would in my next notice some 
of the faults of good singers—I mean those who are ac- 
cepted as such; and, knowing that brevity (where people 
are born, eat, drink and sleep in a hurry) is a cardinal virtue, 
I will be as brief as possible, and enter but little into detail. 

Most musicians of note possess individuality, or, in plain 
language, mannerism. It is seen and heard most in their 
playing and singing. If favored with good voices they in- 
dulge in some extravagances in singing, which indicate a 
very low order of intelligence, ag regards musical taste, and 
create a vast amount of charlatanry. Their mouthing of 
words is simply atrocious. For example: 


‘‘ Brightest and best of the sons of the morning” 
is sung in the following manner: 
‘* Broightest-tand best-tof the son-sof the morneeng.” 
“The noble army of Martyrs praise Thee’’ 
is rendered thus: 
‘Than nobel armee of Marters prawse Thee.” 


Not many years since a musical entertainment was given 
in one of the prominent Baptist Churches in New York, in 
which professional and amateur vocalists took part, some 
twenty in all. 

The following was one of the numbers on the program, 


1 
ee cane mernetrentenr nr 
[De sa hs — —7 —————— 
Rocked in the cra - dle of the deep 


and was sung (?) by the Basso of a quartet choir of a lead- 
ing Universalist Church in the city. The style of rendering 
was about like the following: 
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Rocked — in the cra - dul of the deep 


First surprise and then disgust was depicted on the faces 
of the other singers who were sitting upon the platform. 
An undercurrent of comment was heard, to the effect that 
the style was very original. 

It is exasperating to hear beautiful compositions mutilated, 
and our language so outrageously pronounced. If English- 
speaking singers would follow the rules for a good pronun- 
ciation of the vowels and consonants, an English Method 
would be something more than a name. 
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A MAMMOTH MUSIC-HOUSE. 


S&S time ago the VisiTor readers were promised a de- 
scription of the new home of the John Church Company. 
We hoped to give also a picture of the immense building 
now occupied by it, but it is not convenient to do so at this 
time. 

The following description is a part of a longer article on 
music written for the Commercial Gazette, of this city, by 
Mrs. Woodward, and, without going into detail, gives a fair 
idea of the company’s business and home: 

This splendid building, seven stories in height, not includ- 
ing the large basement and subcellar, having a fifty-foot 
frontage on Fourth Street and one hundred and forty feet 
deep, was especially constructed for the manufacture of mu- 
sical instruments, and the sales of music and music-books, 
and everything in the way of high-class musical merchandise. 

The building itself is one of the finest in the West, being 
ay in its completeness and beautiful in its construction. 

he polished woodwork of rich cherry, the paneled ceilings, 
the stately columns, the rows of big stalactite globes soften- 
ing the electric lights, the vast stretch of walls lined with 
innumerable folios filled with music, are but details made 
prominent by the flood of light which pours into every room. 

Thirteen immense windows occupy two sides of each 
floor, in addition to the huge plateglass front, and every nook 
and corner is made bright, Fhe building rises free from any 
shadow and above the heaviest smoke, and if anyone doubts 
the moral influence of light he has but to study the faces of 
the men employed in this establishment. The spacious first 
floor, with its lines and lines of beautiful pianos, its piles and 

iles of sheet music, its stacks and stacks of music-books, 
its fine busts of famous composers, its center semicircle, 
with stringed and wind instruments of all styles and variety 
displayed, seems so complete that few of the customers of 
the house have any idea of the enormous business transacted 
on the other floors. In a fireproof vault in the subcellar are 
stored thousands upon thousands of music plates of enormous 
value, so admirably arranged that it is but a moment's work 
to find those necessary for printing any publication issued 
by the company. In the basement are the repairing and 
shipping departments, and vaults containing valuable record 
books, and tiers upon tiers of band and orchestra music. 

On the top floor the delicate, intricate work of the making 
of guitars, mandolins, violins and drums is carried on. Every 
little angle must be perfect in these instruments or false tones 
will result. Here are great piles of balsam, maple, mahogany 
and rosewood in the rough; which must season for years be- 
fore it can be used. On this floor, too, a most interesting 
experiment is being about completed in the nature of an 
aluminum violin, of which much is expected. 

On the sixth floor is the engraving-rooms and presses for 
the printing of sheet music. The printing is done both by 
copperplate and lithograph process, and in a little ‘‘den” on 
this floor all the effusions of soaring genius, musically in- 
clined, are carefully tried and judged. In this den is also the 
cosy little home of THe Musicat Visiror. 

The fifth floor is given up to the small musical merchandise. 
Here big bass viols, those clowns of the orchestra, crack 
jokes and strings with each other over great cases of band 
and stringed instruments of all kinds. 

The fourth floor contains the surplus stock of the whole- 
sale departement, and pianos grown old in service are re- 
juvenated. 

On the third floor, what appears to be miles of narrow 
alleys lead up and down between tall tiers, where the sheet 
music for the wholesale trade is stored. 

On the second floor is a most elaborate display of handsome 
pianos of all styles. 

The house is particularly well provided with all modern 
contrivances in the way of fire protection, heat, and light. 
There are automatic fire-alarms and sprinklers, an automatic 
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heat regulator, and an hydraulic lift, that, in case of fire, could 
be run without a man, and every floor be automatically 
closed, thus shutting off the draught. 

Two particular things strike the ordinary observer on a 
tour through this establishment—the absolute cleanliness 
and the clock-like precision of the work, yet no apparent 
order-giving. There is no cringing subservience, but every- 
where respect for superiors and kindly appreciation from 
employers. There is certainly a strong hand at the helm to 
guide, and surely it has happened to these men that their 
business is their pleasure. the John Church Company is a 
stock company, with W. Hooper, President; Edward 
Rawson, Vice President ; A. Howard Hinkle, Treasurer, and 
with Frank A. Lee as the very able General Manager, and 
George P. Handy Assistant General Manager. They have 
branch houses in Chicago and New York, and if people will 
refer to Dun and Bradstreet’s they will find the financial and 
credit rating of this house to be the highest. 

Without enthusiasm nothing real ever \comes of art, and 
with the enthusiasm which has marked their progress these 
people are constantly getting up new ideas in instruments. 

One of their latest is the bandurria, a twelve-stringed in- 
strument picked like a mandolin, which is certain to become 
a prime favorite. Another—the rondolette—is strung and 
played like the guitar, and possesses a marked beauty of tone. 


THE SINGER AND THE ACTOR. 
BY MME. LILLIAN NORDICA. 


- a paper on ‘‘ Women in Song,” read recently at one of 
the World's Fair Congresses in Chicago, Mme. Nordica 
gave the following outline of the duties of the actor and the 
singer when on the stage : 

The actor and the artist have many advantages denied the 
singer, of which the public knows absolutely nothing. Com- 
pare, for example, Marguerite in ‘‘ Faust” on the dramatic 
stage with Marguerite in opera. When Miss Ellen Terry 
played Marguerite she took her time arranging for the jewel 
scene, in opening the box and arraying herself in the jewels, 
whereas in singing the Marguerite of Gounod we are lim- 
ited in time; we have just three are four bars or a wave of 
a hand telling us to do what is before us. It is one, two, 
three, sing! You can never wait, and wherever you are you 
have just a bar in which to discover the jewel casket. You have 
two bars to get the earrings in your ears. For years | had 
to tie a piece of silk around my ears on which to hang the 
earrings, because there was no time for me to get them into 
my ears and perform the difficult music that accompanies 
the act—a long trill and an upscale. Of course now | have 
the calculation so fine | can do it, besides having my nerves 
somewhat more under control than I had in the beginning. 
But it must be done just in a given time. The singer must 
get to the mirror, at the same time performing the most dif- 
ficult feats of vocalization, and still express something by 
the face, and still appear natural. An actress may take just 
as much time as she likes in doing these things. Supposing 
when she first gets on the stage she feels inclined to cough 
or sneeze, she can, by putting off what she has to say, wait 
until that has passed by. But | have an orchestra of nearly 
one hundred musicians waiting. I have generally a foreign 
language to sing in. So to combine time, tune, the mean- 
ing of the music, the facial expressions, and the gestures— 
the dramatic and the ideal features, and basing the most 
ideal quality of art on scientific mechanics—shows how 
vastly more trying, more exacting, is the art of the lyric artist 
than that of the dramatic artist. The public can not realize 
the mental and physical difficulties against which the singer 
has tocontend. Here is another illustration: In the balcony 
scene in ‘‘ Lohengrin” E/sa has barely time to come down 
from the balcony, rush upon the scene, and be so well pro 
vided with breath that she can enter into a most exhaustive 
duet with Ortrud. 
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OLD-TIME CHURCH MUSIC IN NEW ENGLAND. 


PR )M an article by Alice Morse Earle, in the Outlook, the 

Visrror takes the following interesting sketch of old- 
time nmiusic in New England: 

The most marked and original figure in all the years of 
New England psalm-singing and teaching was William Bill- 
ings, a man so extraordinary in energy that he made an im- 
press on American music which will never be forgotten. He 
lived in Boston from 1746 to 1800, through Revolutionary 
and early Federal days. He was the very personification of 
incongruity; he was as patriotic as he was musical; as ludi- 
crous as he was religious; as commonplace as he was 
smart and active. He was somewhat poetical, after the 
rhyming fashion of his day, but by trade a tanner; and he 
was the first American musical composer, the inventor of 
the tugue tune. His personal appearance was like his char- 
acter. He was blind of one eye, had one shortened leg, and 
one withered arm. He had a voice so powerful that when 
he sang he fairly crowded out all other sounds—a voice 
rasping and harsh from his constant habit of snuff-taking. 
He carried his snuff in his coat-pocket, which was made of 
leather, and he was well besprinkled with the snuff which 
he constantly spilled; yet he was the close friend of the 
most cultivated and refined New Englanders. 

Whatever special claim he has as a musical composer rests 
on his originality. His music was ‘‘a poor thing, but mine 
own."’ He did not steal and twist others’ tunes, nor did he 
adapt sacred words to such gay dance-tunes as ‘‘ Indian 
Philosopher,”” ‘‘ Little Pickle,”” ‘‘ Babbling Echo,” ‘‘ Poor 
Soldier,’ ‘‘Ossian’s Ghost,” ‘‘German Spaw,”’ as did other 
‘‘composers.” In olden days the words of the hymns were 
changed as well as the music. ‘‘ Hymn-tinkering” pre- 
vailed then as it does in our own time. 

We can not wonder that they wish to change some of the 
words of these old hymns, which, indeed, were terrible— 
what Lucy Larcom called 


The psalm-tunes of the Puritan, 
The hymns that dared to go 

Down shuddering through the abyss of man, 
His gults of conscious woe 


rhe early settlers had only the halting, metrical versions of 
the Psalms. The rhymed horrors of hell-fire and damnation 
were written and became popular in the eighteenth century, 
and were so well to our 6wn day. Think of singing such 
depressing lines as these: 


My thoughts on awful subjects roll, 
Damnation and the dead 

What horrors seize the guilty soul 
Upon a dying bed! 


And can we wonder that when Watts’s lurid Forty-fourth 
Hymn was given out to be sung, one sensible choir-master 
mildly but firmly responded from the singers’ seat: ‘‘We 
are not willing, reverend sir, to sing that hymn.”" And yet 
it would seem that a congregation that had parsed and 
spelled and committed to memory Wigglesworth’s ‘‘ Day 
of Doom,” that really /thed that baleful poem, should not 
have been very much troubled at the smell of sulphur in 
any hymn. 

It makes me feel inclined to forgive pious old Dr. Watts 
for his hymn-horrors, to know that late in life he regretted 
many of his rhymed ‘‘composures,” and would have liked 
to see them wholly forgotten. 

Some of the old tunes, too (not Billings’s fugues, how- 
ever), made the soul sink in depression. Wantage, Bangor, 
Aylesbury, Mortality, Funeral-Thought, fairly groaned in 
song; but perhaps they were just as desirable, inky-black 
though they were, as dance and opera music. 

It was almost universally deemed imperative that each 
performer in the choir, and sometimes each person in the 
entire church, should beat time visibly and with emphasis; 


and comic indeed was the result. Some sturdy old soldiers 
threw the entire forearm up and down, as if preparing for 
battle; others swung the arm in a semicircle; some mild 
trebles mincingly lifted and depressed the hand or the fore- 
finger; others swayed the head and body; others beat on 
the hymn-book; many swayed the hymn-book from side 
to side. So, when the wave of song burst forth, the entire 
congregation bent and rose with the force of the tide. As 
years passed on, the younger folk began to see the absurdity 
and undignified appearance of this swaying body of singers, 
and the deacon or choir-leader was ordered to beat time in 
solitary state, with his hand, in full sight of all the singers. 
Then that, too, became old-fashioned, and rules similar to 
this of Wilbraham, in 1770, were common: ‘‘ Whoever 
leads the singing shall be at liberty to use the motion of his 
hand while singing for the space of three months only.” 
Soon all the old, brawny, wrinkled hands that had beat time 
to the glory of the Lord were forced to keep still altogether 
in His house, and by that time nearly all the old voices were 
silenced, too, by death. 

Many a bitter trial had these leaders of New England 
choirs to endure. In almost every congregation would be 
found some strong-lunged and loud-voiced Christian who 
would invariably forget which stanzas were omitted in the 
singing, and would roar out half through the wrong verse, 
to the annoyance and discomfiture of the choir. And there 
were always some cracked-voiced old saints who-clung to 
the primitive pronunciations of words. With them do was 
always doe, put rhymed with buf, earth was airth, shall was 
shawl, and before many words beginning with a vowel 
would be heard a long, buzzing m-m-m, as if the word be- 
gan with that letter. And there were always some drawlers 
to be dragged along and hurried up. The joining in the 
singing of the pious occupants of the ‘Deaf Pue” tanta- 
lized the choir-master and sometimes almost annihilated the 
music. Other customs, though sanctioned by the choir- 
leaders and singing-teachers, were equal hindrances to good 
music; such was the singing of ‘‘ counter,” and the assign- 
ing of treble parts to the tenor voices. 

Musical instruments were generally introduced into the 
churches in the following order. First the pitch-pipe of 
wood or metal, which sounded a single note and thus gave 
the proper key; then came tuning-forks or brass reeds, 
sounded with a ‘‘fum, s’la, fum-m-;” third, the violoncello, 
or, as it was universally called in those days, the bass-viol. 
For many years these ‘‘ Lord's fiddles,” as they were also 
termed with unintentional irreverence, were the only mu- 
sical instruments allowed in many churches. Then the clear 
flute and the grumbling bassoon helped to swell the sound; 
then the clarionet and hautboy; then the violin—after much 
opposition, because associated with low, tavern dance-music. 
At last organs became allowable, then popular, then univer- 
sal, though many called them ‘tooting-tubs,” ‘‘ boxes of 
whistles,” etc. The accounts of the contests over the intro- 
duction of these various accompanying instruments; of the 
insults, abuse, and despair which they provoked in peace- 
able old Christians, form in the records of many towns and 
churches the most spicy tidbits found by the historian, and 
show how truly to the Puritan the songs of the sanctuary 
were indeed sacred. 


A GREAT MUSICAL EDUCATOR. 


Von Bulow, who died in Egypt last month, was of ec- 
centric, which means limited, genius, says a writer in the 
Inter-Ocean. His great ambition was to take rank as a com- 
oser; to be, indeed, the acknowledged peer of Bach and 
Jeethoven ; disappointment of which possibly had much to 
do with that persistent and mordant sarcasm which proved 
so detrimental to his personal popularity. He succeeded, 
however, in composing a number of notable works, rather 
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more commendable for musical excellence than remarkable 
for creative power or inspirational value, but it is not for 
these that he will be remembered, nor for the distinction he 
achieved as a pianist. 

His fame must rest upon the wonderful success he had as 
a conductor, and upon the rare sympathy and intelligence 
he gave to the interpretation of the works of other composers. 
He possessed to the full the soul of music in appreciative way, 
and was so devotedly its lover that all other interests were 
subordinated to it, to such an extent, indeed, that he was 
unfitted to conjugal life by it, fretting the woman he had 
married into divorce by the unabating bad temper that was 
the vice of his nature. As a conductor, however, he was 
marvelously successful, the instruments under the magic 
spell of his baton discoursing the very spirit of the compos- 
er's dream, and he was able to produce results so far in 
excellence of other masters that the musical world, indif- 
ferent to its personal regard of the man, acknowledged him 
preeminent in that department of the great art. 

Von Bulow married a daughter of Liszt, it will be re- 
membered, but the life of wedded misery endured for but a 
few years, when the wife declared that she would suffer 
under him no longer, announcing her determination to pro- 
cure a divorce, after which she should marry Von Bulow’s 
only intimate friend, Richard Wagner. Von Bulow was so 
agreeable to the plan that he did not abate in the least his 
affectionate fet of Wagner, and, the new relations estab- 
lished, the intimacy of the three became even more friendly 
than before. This conduct was thoroughly consistent with 
the eccentricity of Von Bulow, and his clinging to the man 
who had walked away with his wife proved how much 
more important and necessary to him was musical than 
domestic companionship. 

Von Bulow was a great musical educator, and did more 
than perhaps anyone else to popularize the works of Wagner. 
Mme. Wagner esteemed him more for this service than for 
the fact of his being the father of her girls, though in later 
years she had for him a friendly tenderness that was evinced 
when she sent for him to attend at her bedside when she was 
thought to be dying. But the mind that has just composed 
itself to rest was undoubtedly an ill-balanced machine. 


FORTUNES IN VOICES. 
THE IMMENSE SUMS WHICH HAVE BEEN PAID TO SINGERS. 


“T*HE Philosopher's Stone—that dream of the old alchemists 

takes many forms nowadays, but none more beautiful 
than that of the voice of the great singer—a truly potent spell 
to open the gold mines of the earth! The amounts that have 
been paid to the famous sopranos, tenors, contraltos, and 
basses that have appeared from time to time above the mu- 
sical horizon sound well-nigh fabulous, says Chamber's Jour- 
nal, and are not a little interesting to consider. To go back 
to the early days of the last century, and to the early days of 
the Italian opera in this country, Mrs. Catherine Totts, its first 
lady interpreter in England, claimed high salaries at the thea- 
ter in Lincoln's Inn Fields. She drew considerably over 
4,000 for a season; and at one time she was singing for 
twenty guineas a night—high terms in 1708. 

At the same theater, twenty-six years later, the great singer 
Farinelli, during the three years he spent in London, though 
his salary was but £1,500 a season, earned at least 45,000 
yearly; for at but one of his numerous appearances at court 
the Prince of Wales gave him ‘‘a fine wrought gold snuff- 
box, richly set with diamonds and rubies, in which was in- 
closed a pair of diamond knee-buckles, as also a purse of 
one hundred guineas.” Later in life he accepted an engage- 
ment at the court of Spain at a salary of 50,000 francs (about 
£1,979) per annum. 

Two years after Farinelli had left London the other great 
singer of the time, Caffarelli, appeared at the King’s Theater, 
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but did not fulfill the expectations he had raised, though at 
Venice he received /# 380 and a benetit of 4 335 for a season 
of three months—higher terms than had previously been 
paid to any singer. 

In 1768 Gabrielli, one of the most beautiful and magnifi 
cent of sopranos, demanded 5,000 ducats salary from Catha 
rine Il. of Russia. The empress objected that it was larger 
than the pay of a field marshal. ‘‘ Then let your field mar- 
shal sing for you,” retorted Gabrielli, as Caffarelli had replied 
before under like circumstances. 

That phenomenal soprano, Agujari, was in 1775 paid / 100 
a night for two songs at the London Pantheon concerts—an 
immense salary in those days. About thirty days later Cata- 
lani was receiving some / 3,000 for the season in Portugal; 
and in 1806 she came to London for a promise of £2,000 for 
the season from September 15 to August, 1807, with a further 
sum of £100 to defray the cost of her journey to London, 
and one benefit night free of expense. As a fact, however, 
she drew from the King’s Theater in the Haymarket £5,000, 
including benefits, and her total profits, in 1807, with con- 
certs and provincial tours, £16,700. She once received 200 
guineas for singing ‘‘God Save the King” and ‘‘Rule Bri- 
tannia’’; and for her services at one festival she was paid 
£,2,000. Her charities, however, were innumerable, and it is 
estimated she earned at least 2,000,000 francs at concerts for 
such purposes alone. As an instance of her reckless extrava- 
gance it ts stated that the cost of beer for her servants for a 
single year amounted / 103. 

Malibran was engaged by Mr. Alfred Bunn for nineteen 
nights at £125 pee night, payable in advance! Singing at 
Drury Lane in English opera in 1833, she received 80,000 
francs (4 3,200) for forty representations, with two benefits, 
which produced not less than 50,000 francs (42,000). Two 
years later, at the opera in London, she drew 42,175 for 
twenty-four appearances. Such sums were paid to her at 
the English provincial festivals as had never before been heard 
of; and at La Scala she received nearly / 18,000 for one hun- 
dred and eighty-five performances. 

In 1838 Mario was offered #60 a month for his appear- 
ance, though this was, of course, largely the result of his 
romantic history. 

Alboni's salary at Covent Garden in 1847 was raised from 
£,500 to #,2,000 the day after her first appearance, singing 
as She was against Jenny Lind at the opposition house. 

Sontag was paid 46,000 for a season of six months at 
Her Majesty's Theater in 1849. 

Rubini, who began his career at thirteen years of age by 
singing, for five francs, an air in a new drama by Lembeti, 
made immense sums in later life, realizing 2,000 at one 
concert in St. Petersburg. Unlike Mario and Mara, who both 
died in comparative poverty, Rubini saved large sums, and 
left behind him one of the largest fortunes ever amassed on 
the operatic stage. 

Jenny Lind was naturally paid enormous sums in the 
course of her triumphant career. During a tour of two years 
through the States, commenced in 1850, she made / 20,000, 
gaining a husband as well. 

These pecuniary traditions are adequately preserved by at 
least two present-day singers, to whom a hundred or two 
for a concert is an ordinary sum—Madame Patti and Madame 
Albani. 

Fairly handsome salaries are paid also to the leading artists 
of the Vienna opera. The florin is just now worth about 

1 shilling and 3 pence, and Herr Winkelmann, a tenor who 
appeared in London in German opera some years ago, was 
yald 26,000 florins (41,625) for a season of nine months. 

. Van Dyke gets about 24,000 florins, but he sings only 
seven months of the year in Austria. Frau Materna, who is 
soon to retire, to be replaced by Frau Klafsky, gets the same 
amount for the whole year; and Frau Schluger, the dramatic 
soprano, receives 20,000 florins perannum. The tenors thus 
get more than the sopranos. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THERE are three words which a teacher must never forget 
They are: Teach; Repeat; Examine. 





in any lesson. 


Wirth the Easter music of this and the February Visiror 
our singers are fully supplied for the great festival of March 
25. 


WE propose in the next Visiror to take up the subject of 
‘‘Fingering,’’and relieve our minds of some opinions we 
have long held on the subject, but have kept in abeyance. 


A pispatcH from Cairo, Egypt, February 13, announced 
the death of Hans Von Biilow. He had been ill for some 
time, and his death occasioned but little surprise. We give 
an ‘‘estimate” of him in another part of this Visrror. 


We are pleased to note the quite general approval of the 
Vistror’s ideas concerning Sunday-school orchestras. Our 
editorials have been quoted in most of the musical papers, 
with comments favorable to the scheme. Now let it be put 
into practice. 


‘WHERE sympathy is lacking,” said Mendelssohn, ‘‘cor- 
rect judgment is also lacking.” This should be kept in 


mind by teachers and critics. If the teacher is not en rapport 
with his pupil he can not be of much service to him. If the 
critic or casual listener is not in sympathy with the perform- 
ance his wits go wool-gathering, and an unbiased opinion 
can not be formed. 
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Our next number of the ‘‘ Stories of the Operas” will be 
an interesting description of a new German opera built on 
entirely new lines, which was recently given in Berlin, and 
witnessed by our ‘‘ wandering boy,” F. W. Root, who sends 
us the article. 


‘*Even the musicians are becoming altruistic, and why not? 
Not this or that method of teaching music should be the 
goal,” said Mr. W. L. Tomlins, in a recent address in Chica- 
go, ‘‘but music as a means of expressing the brotherhood of 
man in mutual sympathy and cooperative service.” 


THE present method of trimming ladies’ hats is almost as 
destructive to the opera-goer’s enjoyment as the former straw 
steeples. A lady friend says:‘‘ | know some women who 
would not care to go to the opera or theater if they could 
not make themselves conspicuous with hat or dress." The 
true woman is considerate of the rights of others. 


‘*Bet and the Dragon” is the name of the new cantata by 
Barter Johns, which took the prize of $200 at the National 
Eisteddfod of Wales last year. As it is soon to be brought 
out in America, it will be of interest to state that Dr. MacKen- 
zie, probably England's best-known musician, was chief ad- 
judicator, and examined the work with the above result. It 
was presented for competition, arranged by Mr. Johns (a 
composer well known to our readers) for full orchestral ac- 
companiment, and the composer is to be congratulated upon 
bearing off the prize under the adjudication of a committee 
composed, as this was, of the most distinguished men in 
the kingdom. 


THe Bayreuth Wagner Festival will open July 19 with a 
performance of ‘‘ Parsifal,” followed on July 20 by ‘‘Lohen- 
grin; Sunday, July 22 ‘' Tannhauser;’’ Monday, July 23, 
‘* Parsifal;” Thursday, July 26, ‘‘Parsifal;” Friday July 27, 
‘*Lohengrin;” Sunday, July 29, ‘‘ Parsifal;’’ Monday, July 30, 
‘*Tannhauser; Thursday, August 2, *‘ Parsifal;” Friday, 
August 3, ‘‘Lohengrin;’’ Sunday, August 5, ‘‘ Parsifal;’" Mon- 
day, August 6, ‘‘Tannhauser;” Thursday, August 9, ‘‘Par- 
sifal;”’ Friday, August 10, ‘‘ Lohengrin; Sunday, August 12, 
‘*Lohengrin;’ Monday, August 13, ‘‘ Tannhauser;” Wed- 
nesday, August 15, ‘‘ Parsifal;’”’ Thursday, August 16, ‘‘ Lohen- 
grin;” Saturday, August 18, ‘‘ Tannhauser;’’ Sunday, Au- 
gust 19, ‘‘Parsifal.”’ 


A CORRESPONDENT objects to the words ‘‘ beautiful,” ‘‘rich,” 
‘‘sweet,’’ as applied to voices. She says:‘‘ We can not see 
nor taste the voice, and a rich voice, whatever it may be, 
does not necessarily bring wealth to its possessor.” 

The Vistror sees no objection to the terms as employed, 
and believes them to be proper and appropriate. ‘‘Excellent” 
does not seem to cover the ground. There are various 
meanings to all words; ‘‘rich’’ does not always mean pecun- 
iary wealth; ‘‘sweet’’ does not always refer to sugar or§to 
the palate, and ‘‘ beautiful” may be applied {to other things 
than those which we ‘‘see.”” In fact, real beauty, sweetness, 
and richness belong to the subjective rather than to the ob- 
jective. world and life. 
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Tue London Musical Herald has received a program of a 
Cape Colony concert: ‘‘All that we can say about it is that 
the ‘‘Somerset Oost Philharmonische Vereeniging” per- 
formed Root’s Cantata ‘‘The Haymakers”’ on December 12. 
The rest is Dutch, at least it may be, for anything we know. 
Miss M. Longden, the ‘‘ Dairy Maid,” is described as ‘‘schoon, 
fyne, niet volkomen ontwikkelde stem.” Mr. T. P. Oates, 
“ good, krachtig bass.’ " 


We give in this number the first official announcement of 
the plans for the coming May Festival. The chorus is in 
good trim, and working hard, and a successful outcome is 
beyond doubt. In comparison with the prospectus of our 
own Festival, we herewith give the principal features of the 
Bristol (England) Festival, to be held October next. 

The Festival will open on Wednesday morning, October 
25, with Handel's ‘‘Samson,”’ the ‘‘ Faust" of Berlioz follow- 
ing on the evening of the same day. Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Hymn 
of Praise,” and Rossini’s ‘*Stabat Mater” (frequent associates 
in London years agone) are set down for Thursday morning ; 
Friday morning is given up to Wesley's anthem, ‘‘ The Wil- 
derness,”’ and Schumann's ‘‘ Paradise and Peri,’’ and on the 
evening of that day Wagner will command exclusive atten- 
tion, with two acts of the ‘‘Flying Dutchman,” and some 
miscellaneous selections. The ‘‘Messiah” closes the Festi- 
val on Saturday morning. It will be seen that ‘‘ Elijah” is 
out of the program. Mendelssohn's oratorio was certainly 
given in 1890 and 1888. 

The singers at Bristol will be a strong force. Here are 
their names: Albani, Palliser, Landi, Nordica, Wilson, Butt, 
Lloyd, Davies, Worlock, Black, and Santley. 


“WITH INTENT TO EVADE.” 
N the last Vistrork we quoted at length from a contempo- 
rary on the copyright question in support of our position 
often reiterated in these columns, that the writing, printing, 
or duplicating by any process by others than by the owners 
of hymns and tunes protected by copyright is wrong morally 
and legally. 

It seems necessary to say a word more on the subject 
when such a well-known paper as The Sunday School Times 
seems to encourage the idea that the practice of such copying 
is harmless. 

It has long been the custom of some Sunday-school of- 
ficials to have copied, and then duplicated by the gelatine or 
other process, such hymns and tunes as they desired to use 
in their schools, thus saving the expense of buying more 
than one or two of the books containing the needed music. 

The hymns and tunes of these books are mostly copy- 
righted property, and the law forbids the reprinting by others 
than the proper owners of such property in the same way 
that it forbids the wrong use of a patent right, or the ap- 
propriation of another man’s land, ‘‘or his ox, or his ass, or 
anything that is his.” 

But the best way to get at the right of a thing is to ‘‘ put 
yourself in his place.”” Suppose, Mr. Editor of the 7imes, you 
look at it this way: Here is a town, say, of four churches. 
A hundred persons in each church now take the Sunday 
School Times for certain features in it which are of special 
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use to the Sunday-schools. It is somewhat of an expense, 
though a valuable paper. A brilliant idea suggests itself to one 
of the ministers or superintendents. He will save all this 
money spent for the 7imes and use it for the spread of the 
Gospel! He confabs with the officers of the other churches; 
they invest in a gelatine pan, or mimeograph, and the thing 
is done. They will take but one single copy of the Times 
after this, and will copy out the things they need, duplicate ¢@ 
them in the pan, and give them to their schools in that form! 
The sale of the Times drops at once from 400 to 1, and how 
does the editor feel about it? Does it seem fust as ‘‘harmless”’ 
as it did when copying songs was in question? 

The whole thing is a fraud; a theft; as much so as it is to 
take a man’s overcoat, or his watch, or his pocketbook. In 
fact, it zs doing just these things, for the above custom de- 
prives the rightful owners of the property used of a just re- 
compense for its use. 

It helps the matter not one whit to say that it is done in a 
good cause, and for the glory of the Lord. Nonsense and 
blasphemy! The Lord does not want to be praised with stolen 
songs. How can a good cause be advanced by misappropriat- 
ing the property of others? Shall we do evil that good may 
come, if it can come by such a process? Can souls be saved 
by pilfered hymns? What is the effect on the members of 
the school of this evident attempt to evade the purchase of 
a book? 

This is a land of liberty (almost, we had said, license) but 
we have neither moral nor legal right to wrongfully apply 
to our own use the property of others, whether it be a song, 
a sermon, or a corner lot. 

The Ten Commandments still hold good, and two of them 
at least are broken by superintendents or others every time 
they resort to this copying process in order to avoid the 
purchase of books. 


CITY NOTES. 


Mr. E. W. Glover retires from the faculty of the College 
of Music in July. He will devote his time to private teach- 
ing. 


Sousa is coming. That is all that is necessary to say in 
order to enthuse all lovers of good music. 


A. J. Gantvoort, President of the O. M. T. A., was recent- 
ly presented with the ‘‘Encyclopedia of Musicians” by a few 
of the members of the Association residing in Cincinnati. 
All the members would doubtless have been glad to have 
contributed had they been given an opportunity. 


Paul Camp's ‘‘Champion of the World March” has reached 
the dignity of being phonographed, and may be heard in the 
Arcade phonograph rooms as played by the composer. 


Adele Aus der Ohe played for the Ladies’ Musical Club 
during her recent visit to the city. 


The second Invitation Concert of the College of Music 
orchestral department, Sig. Leandro Campanari, director, 
was given at the Odeon February 20, with Mrs. Lottie 
Adam-Raschig and Mr. Emil Wiegand, soloists. Mrs. 
Raschig sang Campanari’s Egyptian song, ‘‘! sigh as | 
sing,” a very dramatic composition, and proving the genial 
signor to be as good a composer ashe is a conductor. The 
whele program was finely performed. 
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vance was discernable over former playing. ese os bes 


The Pevny sisters, who have been singing at the ‘‘Pops,”’ 
met with most flattering success. 


Frl. Adele Aus der Ohe and Mile. Rita Elandi were given a 
reception by Mr. and Mrs. A. Howard Hinkle, following the 
Orpheus concert. 


Prof. Geo. Schneider gave his fifth recital this season 
February 3, at 10:30 a. m., at which the following program 
was performed by him: 


Fantasie, Andante, Minuette and Allegretto, op. 78, Schubert; Miniatures, 


op. 17. 1. Russian Dance, 2. Waltz. 3. Polka. 4. By the Chapel. 
Kopylow; From ‘‘ The Seasons,” op. 37. 1. By the Fireside. 4. Snow- 
bells. 6, Barcarolle. 7. Harvesters’ Song. 9. Hunting Song. 11. Trocka- 


ride. Tschaikowsky; Kreisleriana, op. 16, Schumann. 


The third special service at the Mt. Auburn Presbyterian 
Church was given February 25 at 4:30 o'clock. The change 
of time of holding the service, from evening to afternoon, 
is proving to be a success, even for the regular services. The 
music at the ‘‘special” was from Gounod’s ‘‘Redemption,” 
and ‘‘Death and Life.” 


The Cincinnati Conservatory of Music gave a Schubert 
evening February 12, which was one of the notable events 
of the season. Mr. Van Cleve gave a lecture, illustrated on 
the piano by Prof. Bohlmann, and Louis Schwebel. Miss 
Georgia Meyers, Miss Ida Pierpont, Miss Moses, Miss Charles, 
and Mr. G. Morgan Stricklett, vocalists. 


W. L. Blumenschein’s portrait appears in a Leipzig musi- 
cal journal of late date. 


Miss Helene M. Sparmann, who was called from Dresden, 
on account of the death of Otto Singer, honored the Visiror 
with a short call. She will remain in the city but a few 
weeks, when she will return to Germany. 


The John Church Company has completed the plans for 
the course of popular concerts. Concerts will be given by 
Sousa’s Military Band and by the Howe-Lavin Company. 
Among the eminent artists who will be heard are Anton 
Schott, Emil Fischer, William Lavin, Mary Howe, and 
Leonora Von Stosch. 


Graun’s Passion Music will be sung at St. Peter’s Church, 
corner Main St. and McMicken Ave., Wednesday evening, 
March 21, by the German Orpheus Society, under the direc- 
tion of Prof. Guckenberger, organist and director of Music 
at the Church, and conductor of the Orpheus. 


The Symphony Club meets weekly for practice, Wednes- 
day evenings, at The John Church Company piano rooms. 
Benj. Guckenberger, conductor. 


The Orpheus Chorus has in rehearsal Dr. Elsenheimer's 
‘* Eventide.” 


Signor Paolo F. Campiglio gave four piano recitals at Bel- 
fontaine Tuesday and Wednesday, February 13 and 14. 
The local papers speak in high praise of his playing. The 
Daily Examiner, of that city, says: ‘‘Sig. Campiglio, the 
celebrated pianist and composer, attracted hundreds of our 
people, and his presence among us is a compliment to our 
city. * * * The famous Everett piano was the instrument 
used by Campiglio, and to hear him upon it is a treat in- 
deed.” 


The Symphony Club gave its opening concert of the sea- 
son at the Odeon Thursday evening, February 1, under the di- 
rection of Prof. Guckenberger. The soloists were Mrs. Benj. 
Guckenberger, Miss Louise Hosea, and Mr. Geo. Gilsey. Al- 
though not a recent organization, it has been but a short 
time under the guidance of its present leader, and its work 
should be judged from the object aimed at, rather than the 
degree of perfection attained. It is an amateur club, but an 
ambitious one, and evidently willing to work, as a great ad- 


difficulty of the compositions, and the short time it has been 
under Mr. Guckenberger, the performance was very credit- 
able, and the future promising. Mrs. Guckenberger’s lovely 
voice was heard in three songs (one by her husband), and 
Miss Hosea sang a lullaby, by Godard, and ‘‘Nymphs and 
Fairies,’’ by Bemberg. 


THE ORPHEUS CLUB 


gave its second concert at the Odeon Thursday evening, Feb- 
ruary 8, Mr. Charles A. Graninger, director, A. J. Boex, ac- 
companist, with Mlle. Rita Elandi (Miss Groll), soprano, 
Miss Adele Aus der Ohe, pianist. We can only refer to the 
concert as a whole at this time. When it is remembered that 
this was but the second concert in its first season, there is 
every reason for congratulating the Club on the evening's 
performance. It is easy to find fault where one is so dis- 
posed, but that is not criticism worthy of the name. Preb- 
ably the deficiencies of the make-up of the Club are quite 
as well known to its members as to outsiders, and will be 
remedied as time and opportunity affords. As in all such 
clubs there is lack of tenor voices; the basses are most ex- 
cellent. In the production of effects a little too sudden 
transition from loud to soft singing was at times noticeable, 
yet in the main it was evident that careful attention had 
been given to the dynamics of each piece. Mile. Elandi is 
essentially an operatic singer, though her selections were 
not of this character. Her singing was effective, however, 
and gave pleasure to the audience, which remembered her 
as Miss Groll, of the College of Music. 

Of Miss Adele Aus der Ohe it is hardly necessary to speak. 
Her reputation is world-wide, and she only added to her 
laurels on this occasion. 


THE APOLLOS 


save their second concert of the season at Music Hall 

hursday evening, February 15, Mr. Foley conducting, Mr. 
Louis Ehrgott at the piano. The soloists were Miss Marguerite 
Hall, of Boston, Miss Ethel Chamberlin, of the Club, and Mr. 
Carl Dufft, of New York, and Mr. Will Lemon, of the Club. 
While there were many and various opinions expressed as 
to the merits of the program as a whole, it was conceded on 
all sides that the execution of it by all concerned was beyond 
cavil. We do not go so far as the Dayton man, who calls 
Handel an ‘‘old duffer,” but a good deal of his music is out 
of keeping with the spirit of the age. It was wise, there- 
fore, in Mr. Foley, to cut, as he did, the Acis and Galatea 
**Serenata.”” Mr. Dufft took a much more rapid tempo in 
‘*Ruddier than a Cherry” than Mr. Whitney was wont to 
do, and, to our mind, without improving upon it, but he is a 
fine singer; one of the best that has visited our city. The 
best work of the Club was in the Saint-Saens Carnival Song 
for men’s voices, though all was good. The ladies of the 
Club sang delightfully West's tidbit, ‘‘Stars of the Summer 
Night.” Miss Marguerite Hall is a newcomer, and made a 
good impression, both with her voice, and by her pleasing 
address. The Club has seldom given a concert more satis- 
factory on the whole than this one. 


Mr. E. V. Church, manager of the Chicago branch of the 
John Church Company, was in the city on the 2oth of last 
month, attending the annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the Company. We are pleased to note his recovery from a 
long and serious illness. 


Robert Schumann once wrote: To give a correct title to 
his work is as incumbent on a composer as it is on any 
other artist; an incorrect title may even produce disap- 
pointment, however good the music. 
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MUSIC IN CHICAGO. 


HE Apollo Club presented ‘‘Samson and Delilah,” by 

Saint-Saens, on the 1st inst., at the Auditorium, to a large 
and fashionable audience. The soloists were Miss Clary, of 
Louisville, mezzo-soprano, J. H. McKinley, tenor, New 
York, Karlton Hackett, bass, and George Ellsworth Holmes, 
baritone, the two latter being residents of Chicago. This 
was Mr. McKinley's first appearance in Chicago. 

Miss Nettie Durno, pianiste, a young lady of considerable 
talent, was given a testimonial concert at Central Music 
Hall on the 8th inst. She was very ably assisted by Mr. 
Kunitz, violinist, and Mr. Holmes, baritone. 

Mr. E. A. McDowell, the Boston pianist and composer, 
gave an artist recital before the Amateur Musical Club at 
Kinsley’s, on the 13th inst. He played nine original compo- 
sitions. Mr. McDowell also appeared as soloist here with the 
Thomas Concerts on Friday and Saturday, the gth and 1oth 
inst. On these occasions he played his A Minor Concerto 
with orchestra. 

On Thursday evening, the 15th, and Saturday afternoon, 
the 17th inst., Remenyi, the violinist, and the Misses Pevny 
gave two very delightful concerts, under the direction of 
Star Lecture Course, F. Wright Neumann, manager. 

At the Thomas Concerts on the 16th and 17th insts., Mr. 
Bruno Steindel was the soloist, and played for the first time in 
Chicago Saint-Saens’ Concerto for violoncello and orchestra. 

The Chicago Monday Ballad Concerts gave the last of a 
series of six concerts at the Auditorium Recital Hall on the 
1gth inst. These concerts are given under the management 
of the Chicago Musical Agency, and are conducted on the 
same principle as the London Boosey Ballad Concerts. They 
have brought before the public several young and deserving 
musicians, the most prominent ones being Miss Lucille Potrin, 
pianiste, Miss Schroeder, violiniste, William Richards, basso, 
Grafton T. Baker, tenor. 

Emil Liebling, the pianist, assisted by Karlton Hackett, 
baritone, presented a very interesting Schumann program 
at Kimball Hall on the 21st inst. 

Wm. H. Sherwood gave the fifth pianoforte recital of his 
Chicago Conservatory series on Tuesday evening, the 2oth inst. 
He was assisted by S. E. Jacobsohn, the well-known violinist. 

A season of grand opera will be inaugurated in the Au- 
ditorium Monday evening, March 12, under the direction 
of Abbey, Schoeffel and Grau. The season will be limited to 
twenty-four performances, covering a period of four weeks, 
and embracing the first five evenings and the Saturday 
matinee of each week. The company engaged for this season 
includes, without exception, the greatest operatic artists of 
the present time. The operas will be given in Italian and 
French. The entire Thomas Orchestra has been engaged to 
assist during the season. Yours truly, Tos. RICHARDs. 


NOTES FROM NASHVILLE. 

The Choral Union gave an open rehearsal January 29. 
Several solos and choruses from the ‘‘ Messiah "’ were ren- 
dered. The Union has this oratorio in preparation for 
the June Festival. Scharwenka recently paid us a visit, and 
played to a large and enthusiastic audience. The Patti con- 
cert called out the cream of society, but it seemed to have 
frozen on the way, for the great diva complained bitterly of 
the cool reception she received, and says she ‘‘has put 
Nashville on her blacklist.” Remenyi, the popular violinist, 
gave a concert February 6, assisted by De Riva Berni and 
Miss Minnie D. Mechot. We are to be favored with a visit 
from the Schubert Male Quartette some time in March. 
Local musical clubs are on the increase, and are doing good 
work. Please accept hearty congratulations on the new 
garb of the Vistror. | fancy our lady friends would like to 
learn its secret, viz., how to grow prettier as one grows 
older. BE. L. A. 
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HERE AND THERE. 


C. W. Harrington, of Rochester, N. Y., gave Dr. Root's 
‘* Bethlehem,” with’a chorus of eighty voices and organ ac- 
companiment. ‘‘ The Haymakers’’ was also given under 
his direction, by the Glenwood Vocal Society. 


The Schubert Male Quartet is becoming very popular in 
the West, and its services are in much demand. It has made 
quite a success with some of Mrs. E. L. Ashford’s songs, and 
is now singing Schleiffarth’s ‘‘ Mountain Maiden” very ac- 
ceptably. 


Dr. H. R. Palmer was at Savannah, Ga., week of February 
19. From thence he went to De Funiak Springs, where he 
will be until March 19. He isbusy preparing two new books, 
a class method and a text-book, which will be ready in the 
summer or early fall. 


W. H.'Pontius sends us a program of the sixty-ninth song 
recital by himself and pupils. As he has been in Dubuque 
a few months only he must have hustled considerably, o1 
else this high number must include the concerts given at his 
former home and elsewhere. We hear most favorable re- 
ports of him and his work. 


Mr. Finley Lyon, of Knoxville, Tenn., recently gave Dr. 
Root’s ‘‘Song Tournament,”’ with a chorus of about sixty 
voices. The local papers speak in highest praise both of the 
concert and the director, who formed his chorus out of ‘‘ raw 
material,’ so to speak, and in a few months produced most 
remarkable results. Prof. Lyon is musical director at the 
Central Presbyterian Church in Knoxville, and is doing good 
work there, and in Holbrook Normal College, near Knox- 
ville. 


Dr. Ernst Eberhard, director of the Grand Conservatory 
of Music in New York City, writes that he has adopted 
**Goodrich’s- Analytical Harmony” as a_ text-book, and 
says: ‘‘In Analytical Harmony Mr. Goodrich has thoroughly 
treated a subject of which he proves himself a complete 
master.”’ 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., is to be congratulated on 
the new movement in music recently set on foot there. A 
Musical Union has been organized, with constitution and 
by-laws, and there is a good prospect of making music a 
prominent feature of the University. Our good friend, Prot. 
Geo. L. White, is, doubtless, the prime mover in this good 
work, and it deserves success if he has anything to do with 
it. 

Performances of Dr. Root’s cantatas in England, Scotland, 
and Wales, as recorded in one issue of the London Musical 
Herald: Prestwich, ‘‘ Snow-White;” Machynlleth, ‘‘ Under 
the Palms; Rhymney, ‘‘ Haymakers;” Taff's Well, ‘‘ Pilgrim 
Fathers;"’ Restalrig, ‘‘Belshazzer’s Feast;” Ratho, ‘‘Bethle- 
hem;” Kensington, ‘‘Snow- White;” Gosforth, ‘‘Santa 
Claus’ Mistake, or the Bundle of Sticks ;’’ Morriston , ‘‘ Phyllis ;"’ 
Dunfermline, ‘‘ Daniel;’’ Monifieth, ‘‘ Bethlehem; ’’ New East- 
wood, ‘‘ Santa Claus’ Mistake ;‘‘ Old Basford, ‘‘ Bethlehem ;”’ 
Aberdeen, ‘‘ Phyllis ;’’ Penicuik, ‘‘ Belshazzar’s Feast,’’ Whal- 
ley, ‘‘Phyllis;” and at the ‘‘Cape” (Africa), by the Somerset 
Oost Philharmonische Vereeniging, ‘‘ The Haymakers.” 


NOTES AND GOSSIP. 


Mr. E. V. Church has been elected President of the Chi- 
cago Music Trade Association. 

Sir Joseph Barnby says that in his twenty years’ experience 
at Eton barelytwenty-five percent of the boys were found to 
be possessed of any musical gift, while with less well-to-do 
classes such gifts were found among seventy percent of the 
youths. 
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It is suggested in Boston that a memorial chime of bells be 
hung in Trinity Church, which shall ring at curfew the carol 
written by Phillips Brooks, ‘‘O Little Town of Bethlehem.” 


John Sebastian Bach, forthree of whose manuscripts $1, 175 
was recently paid, would have been happy could he have 
received such a sum for all his works. The great composer 
could get but few of them published, and, to save others 
from destruction, engraved them with his own hands. His 
pathetic blindness was the immediate result. 


During 1893 Wagner’s operas have been presented in the 
German language over a thousand times, while, wonderful 
to say, the Bayreuth master has had the largest share of 
receipts at the Paris Opera for the past year, though so far 
only two of Wagner’s works are on their list. One likes to 
think of this tardy but genuine Gallic justice to the great 
German. 


The London agents for the Bayreuth Festival report that 
over two thousand applications have been already received 
from English amateurs for seats, although the next series of 
performances do not begin until July. 


This will be the year of Dr. Joachim’s English jubilee, it 
being fifty years since he first appeared in London as a violin- 
ist. It is also just fifty years since Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Wedding 
March” was first performed in England, it forming part of the 
incidental music to ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” written 
by the composer expressly for the royal performance at the 
New Palace, Potsdam, in 1843. 


A very successful performance of ‘‘ Die Walkure,” has just 
been given at Lyons. 


Herr Siegfried Wagner, whose debut as conductor was so 
successful at Berlin and Leipzig, has been engaged to direct 
a miscellaneous concert to be held at Brussels in March. 


According to the Bayreuther Taschenbuch, it appears that 
during 1893, 1,047 performances of Wagner’s works were 
given insixty-fiveGerman towns, whereas in 1892 the num- 
ber was 820 for the same number of towns. 


Paris. —M. Ambroise Thomas has just been elected vice- 
president of the Academie des Beaux Arts for this year. As 
a matter of course, M. Ambroise Thomas will be elected 
president next year. 

M. Emile Pessard has been made an Officier de la Legion 
d'honneur, and it is expected that MM. Saint-Saens and Mas- 
senet will soon be promoted to the rank of Commandeur. 

M. Cesar Cui’s new opera ‘‘Filibustier”’ is down for pro- 
duction on the 22d instant. Verdi's ‘‘ Falstaff” will be the 
next work to be put on the opera comique stage. 

Massenet’s new opera ‘‘Thais ” was not produced until 
the 20th of February, a delay having been caused by the 
destruction of part of the scenery in the recent fire. 


SHARPS AND FLATS. 


A little knowledge notoriously is a dangerous possession. 
The story goes that a publisher's reader perusing the MS. of 
a new novel by a lady lately came upon the following ex- 
traordinary passage: ‘‘And Henry reclined in the easy chair 
for an hour or more, watching the taper fingers of the wom- 
an he adored, as they meandered over the ivory keys, calling 
forth the sweet melodies of Beethoven, and Mozart and 
Schopenhauer.” 


Cook: ‘‘ Yes, my mistress is a prima donna and a horrible 
creature. She treats me like the dirt beneath her feet, but | 
revenge myself by opening the drawing-room window when 
she is not at home, and by howling with all my might, so 
that the neighbors may think her voice is cracked.” 


Newspaper misprints are often amusing. One of the fun- 
niest | have lately seen is the reference to ‘‘Mr. Hanson, lazy 
vicar and solo tenor, St. Paul's Cathedral.” That printer had 
obviously never heard of a ‘‘lay” vicar.—London Figaro. 


_ At THE Concert.—‘‘ That sounds like ‘Annie Laurie’ she 
is singing.” ‘‘ Well, it isn’t.” ‘‘How can you be so sure?” 
‘*Because it wouldn’t sound like it if it were.”— /nter 
Ocean. 


_ ‘They say he has music in his soul.” ‘‘That may be. It 
isn’t in his voice.” —Trutb. 


AT THE THEATER.—‘*‘Mamma, doesn’t papa like music ?” 
‘Yes, my child; why do you ask?” ‘‘He always goes out 
between the acts when the band plays.” 


‘‘When your practicing friend across the way has learned 
how to play the cornet he will entertain the whole neighbor- 
hood,” said Mrs. Brown. ‘‘Yes,” said Mrs. Jones, ‘‘but by 
that time there won't be any neighborhood here.” 


The Century Magazine for February had an unusual number of interesting 
papers. Mark Twain’s new story 1s evidently approaching the climax, and 
Puddenhead Wilson’s theory is soon to be tested. There is a quaint country 
story by Miss Sarah O. Jewett, a southern story by Richard Malcolm John- 
ston, and a continuation of the ‘‘ Tramp Articles,” begun a few months ago, 
which is of great interest. The historical part of the magazine is equally in- 
teresting and of great value. There are two heretofore unpublished portraits 
of Washington, and a very able paper on Lincoln’s Gettysburg speech, show- 
mg how it was composed and giving facsimiles of the original manuscripts. 

e can not mention all of the various articles and subjects treated, but com- 
mend the Century to our readers for their own perusal. 

The Public Ledger, Philadelphia, thus speaks of ‘‘Goodrich’s Analytical 
Harmony,” which we have already brought to the attention of our readers: 

The John Church Company (Cincinnati, New York and Chicago) bring 
out “‘ Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony,” a theory of musical composition from 
the composer’s standpoint. The writer, Mr. A. J. Goodrich, introduces an 
explanatory treatise upon unrelated tones; a new system of harmonic coun- 
terpoint, and diagram illustrations of musical form and construction. The 
creative impulse in modern music (as manifested in Grieg and Tschaikowski 
and Saint-Saens) is unfettered by arbitrary prohibitions. Mr. Goodrich be- 
lieves that the composers followed a higher law than didactic theories in 
the harmonic structure of their works. Accordingly the ‘present study is de- 
voted to an analysis of the actual results of composition rather than existing 
theoretical works. 


AS OTHERS SEE US—Conrtinuep. 


Tue Musicat Visitor contains much interesting reading matter and musical 
selections. —Marblebead (Mass.) Messenger. 


It is a bright monthly, published at 15 cents a copy, containing $1.00 
worth of information about music, musicians, etc., and besides four vocal and 
twoi instrumental pieces by the best authors. It is just what all musical 
families should have.—Banner Democrat, Lake Providence, La. 


It is a magazine that should be in the hands of every singer and instrumen- 
talist. Besides a valuable lot of reading-matter it contains three complete 
anthems, one ballad and two instrumental pieces, any one of which is worth 
more than the price of a single number of the magazine.—County Pioneer, 
Ida Grove, lowa. . 


The February Musicat Vistror, published by The John Church Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio, is specially adapted to meet the requirements of c urch 
choirs in preparing a program for Easter services. The vocal selections are 
beautiful indeed, and are suitable for any Sunday service as well as for Easter. 
Price, 15 cts. per copy.—/ndependent, Huntington, Ind. 

Cnicaco, Itt. 
My Dear Mr. Murray: 

You are entitled to hearty congratulations for the fine appearance of the 
new Visitor, both editorially and typographically. * * The original 
miscellany is interesting as well as instructive. With compliments, 

I am truly yours, A. J. Goopricn. 


It is filled with choice music and reading. We advise those who need good 
music and want it at low figures to subscribe for’ THe Musicat Vistror.—Cald- 
well Fournal, Caldwell, Kan. 


Do you see THe Musicat Visitor = month ? 


| see 7 Those who do not, miss 
the best intelligence concerning musica 


events and people. The Visitor 


also contains new music each month that is of the highest order, and worth 
three times the price of the paper.—Morning Record, Meriden, Conn. 
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Sing Hallelujah! 
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He is Risen. 





Arr. by R. R. ARNDELL. 
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Death is con-quered, man is is the vie -to - ry. 
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Death is con-quered, man is > Christ hath won the vic-to - ry. 
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Savior, Breathe an Evening Blessing. 


EDMESTON. (Soprano, Mezzo Soprano, Contralto and Alto.) E. H, BARD. 
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Sav. - ior, breathe an eve -ning bless - ing; Ere re - pose, our spir - its seal, 
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Sav - ior, breathe an eve - ning bless -ing; Ere re - pose, our spir - its seal, 
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Sin ns want we come con - iad - ing; Thou can’st save, and thou can'st heal, 
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Sin and want we come con - fess - ing; Thou can’st save, and thou can’st heal, 
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Though de - struc- tion walk a- round us, Though the ar - row swift- 

















Though de -struc-tion walk a- round us, Though 
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sur-round us, 














An - gel guardsfrom thee sur- round us, je § i thou art nigh 































































































Though the night be dark anddrear-y, Dark-ness can-not hide from thee, 
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Though the night be dark and drear-y, Dark-ness can -not hide from thee; 
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Should swift death this night o’er - take be - come our tomb; 
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Should swift death this night o’er - take oor our couch be - come our tomb ; 
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the morn in_ heav’n wake us, Clad in light and death -less bloom. 





May the morn in “4 - We , Clad in light and_  death- bloom 



































162 Morn Awakes in Siience. 
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Swell your grate-ful voi - ces, 7 _ ) ge - a - tion, Praise the Lord of 
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light, Praise the Lord - , light, Lord of ev - ery land and nation, Thron’d in boundless 
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might, Oh, praise the Lord of ev - ery land and na - tion, Throned in boundless might. 














Nearer, my God, to Thee. 


VESPER CHANT. 














. Nearer, my God, to thee, Nearer to thee. E’en tho’ it be across That rais - eth 


. Tho’ like the wanderer, The sun gone down, Darkness be over me, My rest 


3. There let the way appear, Steps 
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4. Then with my waking tho’ts, Bright with thy praise, Out of my stony griefs Bethel Ill 
5. Or if on joyful wing Cleaving the sky, Sun, moon and stars forgot, Upward I 
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| Still all my song shall be, Nearer, my God, to _ thee, 
Yet in my dreams I’d be Nearer, my God, to thee, 
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Angels to beckon me, Nearer, my 
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So by my woes to be Nearer, my God, Near - er 
Still all my song shall be, Nearer, my God, Near - er 
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ON GENTLE WAVES. 


ALLEGRETTO. From Battmann, 
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VOICES FROM AFAR. 


ANDANTE. 





From J. L. B. 
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